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...and were thrilled by such luxury 
in railway travel 


LD No. 9 was the first sleeping car. It was built by 
George Mortimer Pullman in 1859. Why it was 
called No. gno one seems to know. At any rate, a sleeper 
with a wood-burning stove at either end, and three can- 
dles to light it, was just about the last word at that time. 


Many a stovepipe hat ran afoul of the flat, low-hung 
ceiling of this historic sleeper. But no matter how crude 
it May seem to us now, this wooden coach was Pullman's 
initial effort to make railroad travel a comfort instead of 
a grimy, harrowing experience. 





) Pullman was born in 1831. It could well be said this 

LUXURIOUS EASE characterizes the Pullmans of today. date also marked the birth of the luxurious Pullman car 
The flickering candles are forgotten . . . bright, steady electric ; ; 

lights have taken their place. of 1931. For it was the persistency of Pullman that 
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Railroad Freedom 


or Government Ownership? 


The breakdown of government regulation in the 
crisis of the war forced the railways into government 
operation, but government operation soon destroyed 
the sentiment for government ownership. The break- 
down of regulation in 1931 will have bad immediate 
effects, but it may help to solve the railroad problem 
by making clear to many persons what has been and 
is wrong with our government policies affecting the 
railways. As the Railway Age said last week, the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the 15 per cent rate advance case could be criticized 
too severely. The government policies that forced rail- 
way executives to seek an advance in rates at such 
a time, and the plan of “relief” offered by the com- 
mission, could not be criticized too severely. 

Few railway officers or shippers will say frankly 
to the commission or the public just what they think 
about what the commission says or does because of 
fear that to do so will prejudice their interests in 
cases before it. The present condition of the rail- 
roads, however, demands honest and courageous dis- 
cussion of the real reasons for it. The railways have 
been adversely affected, like other industries, by the 
depression. They are in a more dangerous condition 
than other major industries, however, owing to causes 
other than the depression. The depression will pass, 
but the railways finally will be driven into govern- 
ment ownership unless the other causes of their pres- 
ent condition are attacked and eliminated. 


Administration Interference With Wages 


The interference of the federal administration with 
wages is one of the principal causes of the present 
railway situation. The Railway Labor act outlines 
the process which should be followed in advancing or 
reducing railway wages. During prosperity wages 
were advanced under this law until in 1930 the aver- 
age hourly wage was the highest in history. If it 
was a good law during prosperity, it was a good law 
during depression, but repeated declarations of spokes- 
men of the administration against reductions of wages 
have made it practically inoperative during the last 


two years. This experience has demonstrated the in- 
expediency of extra-legal government interference 
with wages, and it never should be tolerated again. 

In its opinion in the 15 per cent rate case the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made various construc- 
tive suggestions for the future solution of the rail- 
road problem. Some of these relate to legislation that 
should be passed by the national and state governments 
to free the railways from the unfair competition of 
subsidized and unregulated carriers on highways and 
waterways. Some of them relate to means by which 
the railways could increase their net revenues by better 
co-operation between themselves. With the policies 
suggested the Railway Age is in entire accord, and it 
has, in fact, advocated them for years. 


Regulation by Commission 


The opinion does not, however, discuss the most im- 
portant of all pending questions affecting the future 
of the railways. This is, as to whether regulation by 
the commission itself can ever be made a success. 
Regulation by the commission has been a failure for 
25 years. Under it the railways never have earned 
as large a return upon their investment as in the period 
before it was adopted. Under it their return has been 
less in every period of prosperity than in preceding 
periods of prosperity, and less in every depression 
than in any preceding depression. The commission’s 
regulation is the principal reason why the railways 
are in so much worse condition now than most other 
major industries. No future policy can enable private 
management of railways permanently to succeed that 
does not take this fact as its major premise. 

It is significant that the members of the commission 
were virtually unanimous in their decision in the rate 
case. It is also significant that there has been virtual 
uniformity in the commission’s policy throughout the 
last quarter century, in spite of its constantly chang- 
ing personnel and of changes in the laws entrusted to 
its administration. The Transportation act was 
adopted to so change its policy as to stop the decline 
in railroad net return, but it did not change the com- 
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mission’s policy. One thing it has always been pos- 
sible to predict with astronomical certainty, and this 
is that, regardless of business conditions, legal pro- 
visions and court decisions, the commission would find 
some excuse, subterfuge or fallacy for failing to allow 
the railways to earn a “fair return.” Never once in 
twenty-five years has it failed in this respect. It ad- 
vocated legislation providing for a valuation based 
largely upon cost of reproduction, but when condi- 
tions so changed that such a valuation would increase 
the basis upon which the railways would be legally 
entitled to a return it promptly reversed itself and 
repudiated cost of reproduction as a factor in valua- 
tion. It has held in two or three cases that low com- 
modity prices were a justification for reducing, or not 
advancing, rates, but never has it been able to find 
that high commodity prices were a justification for 
maintaining or advancing rates. In every important 
case involving advances in rates, from the 1910 case 
to the 1931 case, it has lectured railway managements 
for shortcomings most of which are unavoidable in 
the conduct of a competitive business, and used these 
imperfections as a reason for refusing to allow them 
to make adequate earnings, although the laws that the 
commission itself administers require competition. 


Influences Affecting Commission’s Policy 


There is plainly something fundamentally wrong 
with our system of regulation by commission, and this 
was never so evident as now. Theoretically, the 
trouble is not with the laws that the commission ad- 
ministers. If the commission had done what the 
Transportation act told it to, the railways would have 
prospered throughout the last ten years, and would 
not be in their present condition. Many, however, 
are reaching the conclusion that the fundamental 
trouble is that present laws give the commission a 
power which no body constituted and influenced as 
it is can ever be expected to so exercise as to enable 
the railroad problem to be solved under private owner- 
ship. Experience strongly supports this view. The 
commission has much more power than all the officers 
of the railways combined to determine total railway 
earnings, and is also authorized to determine the net 
return that may be earned. This is practically the 
power of life or death over private ownership of rail- 
ways. Why does the commission constantly exercise 
its power as if its objective were the destruction of 
private ownership although most of its members pro- 
fess to be opposed to government ownership? 

First must be considered the commission’s personnel. 
Its members always have been men of more than aver- 
age ability; but few of them have been appointed be- 
cause of their special knowledge of railroad manage- 
ment, operation or rate-making. Radicals oppose the 
appointment of such men, railway executives and con- 
servative business interests do not demand it, and it 
is doubtful if the Senate would confirm them. There 
seems little hope, therefore, of the appointment of 
more men who understand the problems to be met. 
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After his appointment a commissioner has little 
opportunity to acquire practical knowledge of railroad 
management, operation or rate-making. The commis- 
sioners could have learned more in a few minutes in 
the meetings of the railway executives as to why the 
executives agreed to seek a 15 per cent advance in 
rates than they learned in all the formal hearings, 
Business is one thing, and government regulation 
something else. Regulating authorities may deal with 
theories, but business men must deal with realities. 
A case before the commission is, in effect, a law suit. 
The most successful business lawyers keep their clients 
out of court as much as possible because a court is a 
poor place to give the information and do the com- 
promising necessary to the expeditious and _ rational 
solution of business problems. Regulation by com- 
mission is proving to have all the disadvantages of 
court proceedings as a means of solving business 
problems, without the most important advantage 
usually inherent in court proceedings—that of getting 
decisions that strictly interpret and carry out the laws. 
The commission, sitting as a judicial tribunal, and 
made to feel omniscient and sacrosanct by the self- 
serving genuflections of litigants and their lawyers, 
never has a chance to understand and evaluate the 
human nature necessarily involved in the railroad 
- problem. 

The commission, by its very nature and its location 
in Washington, where politics is the only industry, is 
subject to constant political pressure. Its members 
know that radical members of the Senate always are 
ready to attack them for any vote they may cast for 
a decision helpful to the railroads. On the other 
hand, the exigencies of politics prevent conservative 
public men from attacking any commissioner for vot- 
ing for a decision unfavorable to the railways. The 
commission is never free from this political pressure 
adverse to the railroads; and to say that it is not in- 
fluenced by it is to disregard human nature and the 
entire history of regulation by commission. 

The commission has adopted a theory of regulation 
which is now strongly intrenched because of its past 
decisions, but under which no private business could 
permanently be successfully managed. This theory, 
which was expounded again in its opinion in the 15 
per cent rate case, is that the railways are not entitled 
to the constitutional protection afforded all property 
by decisions of the Supreme court, but that the com- 
mission’s judgment alone should determine the amount 
of net operating income they should be allowed to earn. 
Apparently the commission, if allowed to retain its 
present power, will continue to act on this principle. 
regardless of all court decisions and economic conse- 
quences. 


Why Not Railroad Freedom? 


These and other considerations raise very forcibly 
the question as to whether the commission has noi 
more power than it can ever be expected to so exer- 
cise as to make possible the successful conduct of the 
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railroads under private ownership. Nobody questions 
the desirability of retaining the laws prohibiting un- 
fair discriminations and empowering the commission 
to correct them. But should it be allowed to retain 
the powers of suspending advances in rates and de- 
termining railway profits? 

The public, the shippers and the railways have be- 
come so accustomed to the present system of regula- 
tion that any suggestion that the commission should 
be deprived of a large part of its power is likely to 
be regarded by many persons as an attack upon the 
very ark of the covenant. But why should not rail- 
road executives be allowed to manage the railroad 
business? Why should not railway officers be given 
the same freedom to advance rates and wages in periods 
of prosperity and reduce them in periods of depres- 
sion that is exercised by the managements of other 
business concerns? The commission’s opinion in the 
15 per cent rate case gives a conclusive demonstra- 
tion that the transportation industry is now one of 
the most highly competitive industries in the country. 
Why allow competition to regulate in other industries, 
and not in the highly competitive transportation in- 
dustry? Why, especially, allow competition to regu- 
late the service, rates and earnings of the subsidized 
carriers by highway and waterway that compete with 
the railways, and continue to regulate the railways as 
if they were engaged in a non-competitive business? 

There are three possible solutions of the railroad 
problem—railroad freedom, government regulation, 
and government ownership. Under the first mentioned 
policy there were abuses, but under it the railroads 
were built up into a great industry. Under the sec- 
ond policy, which has been tried for 25 years, many 
forms of railroad initiative, according to claims of the 
commission and spokesmen of some business inter- 
ests, have been largely destroyed, and the returns 
earned by the railways have steadily declined until 
their condition in every depression becomes a menace 
to the entire nation and is now the most serious ever 
known. Nobody wants government ownership; but a 
continuance of the present policy of regulation will 
make it inevitable. Probably the best solution of the 
nation’s transportation problem would be for govern- 
ment to withdraw all subsidies from every means of 
transportation, prohibit unfair discrimination by any 
of them, and withdraw all other: regulation from the 
railways. 

It will be said by some that this would create chaos 
in transportation. There is chaos now, after 25 years 
of effective federal regulation by commission, and gov- 
efmment policies, not railway management, have 
treated it. If government regulation cannot do any 
better than it has in the past—if it must year after 
year practice unconstitutional confiscation of railroad 
Property, make it impossible for the railroads to meei 
the competition of other means of transportation, and 
reduce them to virtual insolvency in every depression, 
then certainly railroad freedom could not cause worse 
results than railroad regulation. 
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Take the Depreciation 
Order into the Courts 


The reason, or excuse, for stringent regulation of 
the railways has been the “monopoly” of transporta- 
tion which they enjoyed. Actually, their “monopoly” 
never was complete. There has always been com- 
petition among railways between important points, and 
water transport has ever been a competitor. The 
railroad position has never been the same as that of 
the public utilities—gas, water, electric, telephone and 
street railway companies. Now with the growth of 
other forms of transport the railways are not monop- 
olies at all—or at most only in a very limited sense. 

Is railway regulation, by reason of the rapidly 
diminishing reason for its existence, growing any the 
less stringent? The answer to this question is so 
obvious that the asking implies the reply. The tentacles 
of regulation multiply in number and grow in strength 
with each passing year, restricting more and more 
the field of management. 
order requiring uniform accounting for depreciation 
is the latest important step in this direction. 

True accounting deals with realities, using money 
for counters—money received for services rendered, 
money paid out for operating expenses and taxes, 
money distributed as interest and dividends. What 
has depreciation of physical plant got to do with 
money ?—Simply the fact that a piece of equipment 
eventually wears out and has to be replaced and at 
that time, and that time only, is there a money trans- 
action. The fact of depreciation is not an accounting 


The commission’s recent 


matter at all. Guesses, estimates and opinions—are 
such things to be accorded official sanction in the 
books? What is this so-called depreciation accounting 
but a process of taking out of the hands of manage- 
ment one of its few remaining prerogatives and mak 
ing charges for replacement purposes a set figure fall- 
ing alike in lean years and those of plenty? 

With the increasing exercise of power by regulatory 
authorities has there been an accompanying increase in 
an attitude of concern for railway welfare on the part 
of the authorities? The denial of the rate increase 
shows how little responsibility for railway credit the 
commission assumes to compensate for its malignant 
interference with the functioning of railway manage- 
ment. If the railways were forced to make normal 
depreciation and retirement charges in a year such as 
the present, how many of them would escape showing 
a deficit after fixed charges? 

The Supreme Court has, fortunately, in several 
decisions set itself on record on depreciation charges 
following a method which appears to be widely at 
variance with the one laid down by the commission in 
this case. That being so, the courts should be asked 
to rule upon.this order, and all such efforts to entangle 
railways further in a net of expensive and unwarranted 
regulation should be combatted by every legal means. 
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Rail Motor Cars 





service on many light-traffic lines can be reduced by 

as much as 50 per cent through the substitution of 
modern, efficient rail motor cars for steam passenger 
trains. In every item of operating expense, particularly 
wages, fuel and maintenance, the cost of rail motor car 
operation is substantially less than the cost of continu- 
ing steam train service. This fact is of vital importance 
to the railways at a time when local passenger traffic 
has declined to its present low level. 

As public service institutions, it is one of the obliga- 
tions of the railways to provide passenger service ade- 
quate to meet the needs and convenience of their patrons. 
As business institutions, it is the obligation of the rail- 
ways to maintain necessary service at a profit, if pos- 
sible, but, in any event, at no loss greater than that 
which cannot possibly be avoided. With a large pro- 
portion of their short-haul passenger business lost—and 
probably permanently lost—to the highways, the rail- 
ways are facing the necessity of so adjusting the ex- 
pense of the passenger-train service which must be con- 
tinued, however light the traffic may be, that the losses 
incurred will be held to the absolute minimum. The 
cost of steam train operation is not subject to much 
reduction; moreover, it is fixed by conditions beyond 
the control of railway management. If the traffic 
handled by a train is insufficient, therefore, to cover 
the expenses of train operation, the only way to elim- 


Fires cost of providing necessary railway passenger 





An 80-ft. Gas-Electric Car Equipped with a Brill 535-hp. Single-Unit Power Plant 
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Article No. 18 


for Economy 


Necessary train service on 
light-traffic lines can be pro- 
vided by motorized units at 
half the cost of steam trains 


inate or reduce the loss sustained is to provide some 
form of carrier which can be operated at a lower cost 
in substitution for the train. 

Railways in many parts of the country are finding 
the rail motor car to be an efficient and economical sub- 
stitute for the steam passenger train on those lines where 
the traffic available is inadequate to cover the expenses 
of train operation. Substantial economies are being ob- 
tained by railways through the operation of rail motor 
cars on branch lines and on light-traffic main line sched- 
ules. Their flexibility and adaptability, indicated by the 
wide variety of uses to which equipment of this type 
is being put by different railways and the economy which 
is resulting from their operation, leave little room for 
doubt that the rail motor car offers one of the most out- 
standing opportunities for the rendering of adequate 
passenger service on lines where the available revenue 
is limited. 


Proved Ability 


The rail motor car, as a transportation unit of high 
availability and capable of rendering efficient service at 
low cost, is not new and untried. It has proved its 
ability to perform the tasks put before it on a number 
of railways. Concerning the rail motor car, a commit- 
tee of the Motor Transport Division, American Railway 
Association, has reported as follows: 

The experience gained during the last few years has dem- 
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A 75-ft. 400-hp. Rail Car Equipped with an Electro-Motive Single Unit Power Plant 


onstrated the economic value of the rail motor car for certain 
classes of rail service when compared to other forms of trans- 
port. Its chief value lies in its ability, in many instances, to 
perform a given service at a relatively lower cost than the 
same service can be performed by a steam locomotive. The 
chief secondary value is its cleanliness. Considering the cost 
of the rail motor car and its suitability and capacity for high 
mileage or long hours in service, it can be used, as a rule, 
most advantageously in such service. The economies are 
effected principally by the use of low-cost fuel, crew reduction, 
high availability and elimination of facilities necessary for 
servicing locomotives. 

It appears to be the consensus that to date the following 
classes of rail motor equipment have proven their worth when 
used in the service for which they are adapted: The small 
bus or light body type, with mechanical transmission, not ex- 
ceeding approximately 150 hp. capacity, for very light traffic, 
operating as single units; the larger and heavier types, with 
electrical transmission, ranging in capacity from 150 hp. to 400 
hp. in single engine units, and up to 800 hp. in double or dual 
units. Within the last three years, the improvement in the 
mechanical design of the prime mover and the transmission 
has been most marked and if this rate of improvement con- 
tinues, which may well be expected, it is safe to predict that 
we will have more powerful and more efficient units available 
for service and probably at a lower cost per horsepower, de- 
pending somewhat on the demand. 


Rail motor cars are now in service with single-unit 
power plants up to 535 hp. capacity. 

When the rail motor car was still in the experimental 
stage, it was believed that its principal utility would be 
in supplanting steam service on relatively short branch 
lines. There is, of course, a definite use for rail motor 
cars in this class of service, but their utilization has 
gone far beyond this modest beginning. Rail motor 


cars are now being used in an increasing variety of ways 
and they are no longer confined to service on branch 
One railway uses a car to handle local passenger 


lines. 


A 600-hp. 


Rail Motor Car Equipped with Two 300-hp. 


traffic on a daily run of more than 300 miles on its main 
line, thus supplanting steam trains with a more flexible 
service and also relieving the long-distance trains of 
numerous stops. There are many combination main and 
branch line cars serving local traffic on the main line, 
making a round trip or two over one or more branch 
lines in the vicinity, and returning to the tie-up point 
on the main line. Other cars are used in main-line com- 
muter service during the rush hours and also for making 
branch line trips during non-rush hours. 


Variety of Uses 


It is no longer a requirement that the cars return to 
their tie-up point every night. One railway operates 
a pool of three cars which cover a considerable section 
of the railway, making various trips and returning to 
the original tie-up point every third day. Two or three 
of the short lines are even using the cars in mixed train 
service, picking up local freight cars in light traffic 
districts. A significant development also is the success- 
ful operation of de luxe motor-car trains by several 
railways. Railways operating motor-coach lines have 
found the rail motor cars to be invaluable in supplying 
an intermediate service, where the traffic is too heavy 
for the coaches and too light for steam trains, or, in 
cases of light traffic, where good highways are not avail- 
able. 

In this manner, the utilization of rail motor cars has 
been greatly extended. Studies of the possibilities, 
coupled with ingenuity in the assignment of the cars, 
nave brought the average mileage per day to relatively 
high figures. Averages of 200 to 300 miles are by no 
means uncommon and one road, using rail motor cars in 
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various kinds of services, now averages 122 miles per 
day with all of its newer cars, including shopping periods 
and several runs that are necessarily short. In each of 
these instances, the rail motor car is performing service 
formerly rendered by steam trains and performing it 
at an expense substantially less than that incurred in 
steam train operation. 

The basic advantage of the rail motor car, in com- 
parison with the steam train, lies in its.economy. This 
economy is the result not only of the cheaper fuel which 
rail motor cars use, but of reductions in the maintenance 
and operating crews necessary, and of the reliability of 
the units, reducing requirements in the way of stand- 
by equipment. A committee of the Motor Transport 
Division found the cost of operation of a two-car steam 





In Next Week’s Issue 


The installation and operation of adequate pro- 
tection at highway crossings, without incurring 
unreasonable operating expense, deserves the 
study of railroad officers, when it is considered 
that such costs average as high as $3,272 annually 
per mile of line. Methods of reducing operating 
costs at the 30,287 crossings now protected, as 
well as what to do with the remaining 210,386 
crossings in the United States not ‘now protected 
by other than fixed signs, will be explained in an 
article in next week’s issue. 











train to be 69.83 cents per mile and the cost of opera- 
tion of a rail car, without trailer, to be 48.50 cents per 
mile, this latter figure including interest, depreciation 
and taxes. The cost of the addition of a trailer to the 
rail car was found to be 2.37 cents. Comparative costs 
will vary, of course, on individual railroads. The Bos- 
ton & Maine, a large user of rail cars, has found, for 
example, that, without charging for roadway or mainte- 
nance, two rail motor cars can be operated for the cost 
of one steam train. This road has found the cost of 
train operation to be $1.589 a mile and the cost of a 
rail motor car to be $0.72 per mile. A study on another 
road has produced train operating costs of 82 cents a 
mile, and rail-car operating costs, representing an 85-ton, 
275-hp. gas-electric unit, of 46 cents per mile. The 
major differences are found to lie in wages, fuel, and 
repairs. Train wages of 28 cents per mile compare 
with rail-car wages of 17 cents a mile; train fuel of 28 
cents a mile compares with rail-car fuel of 18 cents a 
mile; and train repairs, including labor and material, 
of 21 cents a mile compare with rail car repairs, includ- 
ing labor and material, of 5 cents a mile. 









































Large Savings Accomplished 





That these are actual rather than theoretical econ- 
omies, is proved by the experience of railways using rail 
motor cars extensively. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy is a good example. This company operated 57 
rail motor cars during 1930, with a rail motor car mile- 
age of 3,341,004. Operating expenses saved, through 
the operation of these cars in place of steam trains, were 
$699,290, train operation having cost 57 cents per mile. 
Rail motor car operation costs 27 cents a mile and, in- 
cluding interest and depreciation, the cost was only 36 
cents per mile. These rail motor cars earned 28.5 per 
cent on their investment during 1930. Economies were 
obtained through fuel and water expenses saved, crew 
expenses reduced, and saving of locomotive mainte- 
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nance, engine handling at terminals, fuel stand-by losses 
and cinder-handling expenses. The average availability 
of these Burlington cars was 94 per cent. , 

In the East, the New York, New Haven & Hartforg 
is operating 36 rail motor cars and thereby saving ap. 
proximately 50 per cent in the expense of providing cer. 
tain passenger service. These rail cars have releaseg 
36 locomotives and 72 wooden coaches. These cars 


‘cover 2,760 miles daily, the runs ranging from 46 to 220 


miles, averaging 98.5 miles per day. The New Haven 
uses rail cars on lines where the traffic is too heavy for 
motor coaches, or where the roads are not suitable for 
highway operation. 

The Lehigh Valley operates all local passenger sery- 
ice with rail cars, utilizing 26 rail cars of various types, 
ranging up to 600 hp. Demonstrating the dependability 
of these cars, the Lehigh Valley has 24 of its 26 cars 
regularly assigned, only two being held for use in emer- 
gency. The Lehigh Valley finds that the saving in 
operating expenses resulting from the substitution of 
rail cars for steam trains pays for the rail car equipment 
in 30 months. 

Since 1925, all passenger train service on the Cincin- 
nati Northern has been provided by rail cars. While 
eight locomotives were required to provide the service 
under steam operation, now only four motor trains and 
one stand-by steam locomotive are needed. The cost 
of operation of the steam trains was 87.07 cents per 
mile, while the cost of operation of the motor train is 
55.04 cents per mile, the Cincinnati Northern saving 
29.03 cents per mile through the substitution. 

The losses suffered by the railways through the con- 
tinued provision of passenger service in the face of 
greatly diminished passenger revenues, are of consider- 
able magnitude, of such magnitude in fact that the rail- 
ways as a whole, and the railways indivdually, cannot 
afford to accept them without a struggle. Some unre- 
munerative train service can perhaps be eliminated, but 
regulatory commissions have steadfastly maintained that 
the elimination of all passenger service, even on lines 
where the available business has approached the vanish- 
ing point, may be done only as a last resort. Where the 
traffic is light and where service must be maintained, the 
rail motor car offers a means of continuing railroad 
service at the lowest expense. 


* * * 





Courtesy Swiss Federal Railroad 


The Grandfey Viaduct at Fribourg, Switzerland, on the Swiss 
Federal Railroads 
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The Motor Truck— 
A Threat and an Opportunity 


By J. R. Turney 


Vice-President, St. Louis Southwestern 


no motor trucks, and a future Hell holds no fears. 

For the first time in its history, the railroad faces 
a competitor who challenges its supremacy. Not a 
day passes but, by new applications of this modern in- 
strumentality, our rate structure is further disrupted 
and our business filched. The seriousness of the situ- 
ation cannot be exaggerated. 

The l.c.l. merchandise originated by railroads in 1929 
was but 28 per cent of that originated by them in 1916 
or in any of the succeeding five years. There was a 
further decline of 17 per cent in 1930. During the 
last decade, merchandise originated in carloads increased 
30 per cent. The relative amount of merchandise 
available for transportation, measured by the Bureau 
of Census Production Ratio, increased during the same 
period 50 per cent. This increase was due, doubtless, 
in a large measure to the growing tendency of mer- 
chants to buy upon a daily rather than a seasonal basis. 
If the l.c.l. merchandise tonnage in 1930 had been equal 
to that in 1920, the gross revenue of American rail- 
roads would have been increased 5 per cent. If the car- 
riage of merchandise by rail had increased at the same 


7 O railroad men, Heaven is a place where there are 


heard. The remedies are of defeat, of despair, and of 
self-reliance. 

The defeatist would concede that the motor truck 
offers a better mode of transportation than the rail- 
road, and the latter’s only hope of salvation lies in per- 


suading the people to tax or legislate their more effi- 
cient competitor out of existence. The demand is an 
echo of that heard when the cotton spindle met the 
spinning wheel, and again when the railroad challenged 
the stage coach and steamboat. It is an attitude of 
cowardice which will fail in this generation even as it 
failed in those. If and to the extent that the motor 
truck is a better or cheaper transportation instrumen- 
tality, it will and should supersede the train. Man has 
yet to refuse to accept a more efficient tool of his genius 
merely because it renders obsolete his present tools. 
Otherwise he would still be using stone hatchets. Such 
laws as are necessary to make the highways safe for 
public travel and to protect the highways against un- 
due wear by limitations of size, speed, safety and type 
together with special taxes for the use of the highways, 
will be demanded by the public {n its own interest. Any 
attempt by the railroads to use this public sentiment 








rate that the production of 
merchandise increased during 
this period, rail revenues 
would have been 11 per cent 
greater, or in money over 
one-half billion dollars. 


Accepting Defeat 


The competition of the 
motor truck is as serious for 
carload freight as it is for 
lel. or parcel traffic. Mil- 
lions in revenue are also being 
lost by the diversion of thou- 
sands of carloads of auto- 
mobiles, tires, cotton, cotton- 
seed, livestock, vegetables, 
fruits and other farm prod- 
ucts, and miscellaneous manu- 
factures from the rail lines to 
the trucks. Unless some way 
is quickly found to stop this 
drain of our traffic, disaster 
must follow. Out of the re- 
sultant chaos and babel in rail- 
road circles, three remedies 
are being voiced, two vocifer- 
ously. Recently a third has 
begun to make its puny voice 





*An address delivered before the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
Tulsa, Okla., on October 28. 








Mr. Turney Says— 


“The railroad faces a competitor who 
challenges its supremacy .... Let us 
stop deluding ourselves that somehow, 
somewhere, somebody will solve this 
truck problem for us... . To meet this 
situation, the railroad must rely upon 
itself .... Fifty years, during which 
competitor after competitor has suc- 
cessfully invaded our merchandise 
trafic, ought to make us suspect that 
something is wrong with our service 
.... The keystone of the success of the 
truck is that it can and, in many cases 
does, consistently give overnight serv- 
ice within a range of 350 miles.... The 
freight train is a miserable excuse as a 
distributor of parcels .... The railroad 
l.c.l. classification is modern Doomsday 
Book .... We must divorce our l.c.]. 
rates and rate making from our carload 
rates .... The railroad is capable of 
much better service than we now obtain 
from it ....I believe that the railroads 
have within their grasp the opportunity 
again to attain the dominance in trans- 
portation which they formerly held.” 








as cover under which artifi- 
cially to perpetuate obsolete 


facilities and practices will in 
time most severely react upon 
themselves. 


The Voice of Despair 


The voice of despair sings 
in the same choir with that 
of defeat. It urges that the 
trucks be shackled with the 
same red tape and regulation 
as the railroads are shackled. 
It views industrial progress in 
transportation as a game con- 
ducted solely in the interest 
of the players and, therefore, 
proposes to handicap the 
trucks, but solely in order to 
equalize the competitive op- 
portunities of the two kinds 
of carriers. The same pur- 
pose could be much better ac- 
complished by liberating the 
railroads of some of the gov- 
ernmental interference under 
which they now labor. In- 
deed the present is an op- 
portune time to revise our en- 
tire scheme of regulation. For 
nearly half a century, this 
country has been engaged in 
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a vast experiment of government regulation of the rail- 
roads. The original laws were based on the sound eco- 
nomic principle that the railroads, as quasi-monopolies, 
should be prevented from practicing extortion and dis- 
crimination. In recent years, this principle has been 
abandoned for that of administrative control of opera- 
tions by bureaus. Our legislatures, year after year, in an 
attempt to bolster up a failure due to the inherent short- 
comings of this false economic theory, have passed more 
and worse laws. Today the authority of management 
largely resides in governmental bureaus on the one 
hand, while on the other hand complete responsibility 
is borne by the dehorned railroad executives—so-called. 

Nor will an impartial survey show that these ex- 
treme measures of governmental interference have ac- 
complished any public benefit which would not have 
been accomplished by the basic statutes themselves. 
That rates after 30 years of regulation are no more 
reasonable or non-preferential than they were before 
the government took over the job, is shown by the re- 
ports to Congress of the commission itself. Thus in 
1930, when dealing largely with rates which it had 
previously considered or fixed, the commission found 
tour times as many instances of discrimination as it did 
20 years before when dealing wholly with carrier-made 
rates. Laws are necessary to insure reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates and practices. A special tri- 
bunal to enforce those laws is equally necessary. Those 
laws, however, could be embraced in the space now re- 
quired for the index to the commerce act, and the tri- 
bunal should be quasi-judicial instead of an adminis- 
trative bureau. Manifestly if the public interest re- 
quires regulatory laws and a regulatory tribunal for 
. one class of common carriers, it requires the same laws 
and same jurisdiction for all classes alike—railroads, 
trucks, forwarders and domestic water carriers. The 
present intolerable condition in which we find one car- 
rier tied down and its competitors, including the United 
States government, wholly unfettered is as repugnant 
to principles of common honesty as it is to those on 
which our government was founded! But even when 
obtained, such equality before the law would fall far 
short of meeting the truck problem. Of the three mil- 
lion motor trucks now operating, less than six per cent 
are common carriers and more than 80 per cent of all 
highway freight is borne by privately-owned or oper- 
ated trucks which under our constitution are immune 
from state or federal regulation. 


No Improvement in a Century 


Let us stop deluding ourselves that somehow, some- 
where, somebody will solve this truck problem for us. 
When you discarded your toy fire engine and your tin 
soldiers, you quit expecting visits from Santa Claus 
and his reindeer. To meet this situation, the railroad 
must rely upon itself. If it is futile to ask that the red 
tape which is throttling our progress be removed, it is 
more than hopeless to expect Congress to rescue us by 
paternal legislation, or shippers to patronize a poorer or 
more costly service merely because of our need for the 
business. No such condition faces us. Every click of 
singing wheels on our magnificent steel highways ought 
to beat into our craven hearts the message that the 
railroad is not whipped; that in it we have the most 
efficient and economical carrier in the world; and all 
that is necessary in order for it to render a service 
incomparably better and cheaper than any competitor 
is for those of us who use it to adapt it and ourselves 
to modern progress. Ouly by this means can we hope to 
retrieve our lost traffic. 

Why is it so easy for the trucks to take our l.c.l. 
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traffic? The answer is not hard to find. Originall, 
American railroad traffic consisted largely of l.c.l. bus:- 
ness distributed from sea or river ports. The railroads 
made possible industrial development in the interior 
which called for cargo loads. Furthermore, through the 
imposition of added volume upon the existing plant by 
means of larger cars, heavier loading, longer trains 
and fewer train-miles, the railroads improved their 
carload service until they became the dominant trans- 
portation utility. On the contrary, however, little or 
no improvement has been made in our merchandise 
service in a century. For the most part, we handle it 
as we did when we operated wood-burning locomotives 
on wooden axles. We abandoned the way-freight as 
obsolete for through carlot service only to make it the 
backbone of an l.c.l. service which is not much better 
than it was when trains tied up for darkness and a 
speed of 15 m.p.h. was tempting Providence. 

The railroad, during a century of inertia, has sur- 
rendered its parcel traffic to each succeeding competi- 
tor which has arisen to challenge it. First, the express 
messenger, sensing the railroad’s failure, met the de- 
mands of its parcel patrons by expanding his 18-in. 
portfolio into a 70-ft. express car. Next, the parcel 
post met the demand for the carriage of still smaller 
parcels which both the express company and the. rail- 
road scorned. Then came the freight forwarders and 
consolidators who, through superior management, take 
our traffic from us by using our own facilities more 
efficiently than we use them ourselves. Now while we 
whistle in the dark the trucks are taking what is left 
of our parcel business. 

Fifty years during which competitor after competitor 
has successfully invaded our merchandise traffic ought 
to make us suspect that something is wrong with that 
service. The irony of the situation is that three of these 
competitors use our own facilities to give a better serv- 
ice than we give. The trucks themselves are beginning 
to awake to the fact that they can do the same thing. 
The fault, therefore, lies not in the railroad facilities 
but in our own failure to use them intelligently. The 
progeny of this century of inertia are inept containers, 
wasteful packaging, incomplete carriage, inflexible 
schedules, interminable delays, wasteful practices, non- 
bearable rates and an unintelligent classification. 

The railroad has attained the economy of the heavy 
trainload only at the expense of increasing the size of 
its cars and the weight of its carload. So long as our 
patrons bought seasonally, this constant increase in 
the size of the freight container was an advantage rather 
than a handicap. But our patrons no longer buy sea- 
sonally. Ours is the day of reduced inventory and 
hand-to-mouth buying. Our cars have become entirely 
too large for the purchase needs of many of our patrons. 
The result is that our average box-car load is about 50 
per cent of its capacity, and it costs us more to haul 
our box cars than it does the freight they contain. The 
truck takes the business. by affording a flexible con- 
tainer in units of approximately one-fourth carloads. 
The railroads are confronted with the choice of losing 
a substantial part of their carload business, or of 
radically reducing carload minima, without, however, 
sacrificing operating efficiency by diminishing car and 
train loads. 


Cars Poorly Designed for Work They Have to Do 


Only by an increase in size and weight does the con- 
tainer which we offer for the transportation of par- 
cel freight differ from its predecessor—the ox-cart. 
Ignoring the progress in shock absorption which has 
been made by other industries, we insist that the ship- 
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per, at great expense to himself, make our container 
safe by a packing which will protect the shipment 
against anything short of an earthquake. Our past ex- 
perience with express and parcel-post service ought to 
have opened our eyes to the fact that our container 
was not suitable for parcel traffic. If they have not been 
opened by.the trucks, we are indeed blind. The truck 
offers a container admirably suited in size for the 
transportation of parcels and built on modern, scien- 
tific principles of shock absorption. As a result, it 
dispenses with the need for these rigid packing re- 
quirements and, therefore, saves the shipper not only 
time but the expense of complying with these require- 
ments which in some cases exceeds the freight charges. 
There is small wonder that the truck is playing hob with 
our merchandise traffic. 


A Complete Service Essential 


An essential requirement of a successful parcel- 
freight service, and one shirked by the railroad but met 
by all competing agencies, is the requirement of com- 
plete service. Other than the fact that we have never 
done so, there is no reason against and every reason 
why the railroad should transport freight from ware- 
house to warehouse. From the shipper’s standpoint, it 
is difficult indeed to understand why he should be put 
to the trouble and inconvenience of making three con- 
tracts—one with the railroad and one each with dray- 
men at each end of the line, when the railroad holds 
itself out as a carrier. Store-door pickup and delivery 
explains why many a former l.c.l. patron has sought 
the complete service afforded by the trucks. Railroads, 
years ago, by means of private sidings afforded ware- 
house-to-warehouse delivery to a large number of car- 
load shippers. Until recently a substantial part of our 
patrons utilized team tracks and bore the cost of trans- 
fer of carload freight. The truck meets their needs and 
saves them inconvenience and expense by backing the 
container up against the warehouse dock. 

The railroad dealing in the movement of a large num- 
ber of cars between many points cannot accommodate 
itself to the needs of the individual shipper. It there- 
fore seeks to make the shipper conform his operations 
to the railroad’s schedules and practices. These sched- 
ules frequently make it impossible to give overnight 
service where it is demanded but not in sufficient vol- 
ume to justify an additional train. In such cases the 
service suffers. 
only consideration which determines its schedule, par- 
ticularly in the handling of carload freight, is the re- 
quirements of the particular shipper. 

Except in comparatively rare instances, the methods 
of the railroads are conducive to delay rather than 
speed in transportation. Since there is rarely co-ordi- 
nation between the drayman and the railroad, a failure 
upon the part of the former to reach the freight house 
before the closing hour, may result in a 24-hour delay. 
Few appreciate the time required for the movement of 
cars through our terminals. Of the total life of a 
freight car, approximately 90 per cent is spent in ter- 
minals, switching, loading, unloading and around shops; 
only 10 per cent is spent in line haul movement. No 
small part of the blame for this situation is due to the 
railroad’s insistence that freight be brought to its right- 
of-way. Asa result, it has been compelled to construct 
expensive freight-house terminals adjacent to the com- 
mercial center of the city, thereby encountering conges- 
tion and impeded movement. Again, unless the ship- 


ment is destined to a break-bulk point, days may be 
required for its transfer to the way-freight which will 
eventually deliver it. 


When it finally reaches destina- 
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This is not true of the truck. The ° 
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tion, it must be warehoused while the consignee is noti- 
fied of its arrival by mail. It spends an average of 36 
hours awaiting the delivery drayman. While in line 
haul the shipment may have attained a speed of 35 to 40 
m.p.h., yet due to these archaic methods of handling, the 
overall speed of the movement from consignor to con- 
signee is under 10 m.p.h. Compare this service with 
the truck. It calls for the shipment. It does not play 
tag about a congested terminal but as soon as it is 
loaded it hits the pike. On through overnight runs 
some of these trucks attain an average overall speed of 
30 m.p.h. On distributing runs, they average 20 m.p.h., 
including stops for deliveries. They deliver the goods 
immediately upon arrival. The keystone of the success 
of the truck is that it can and in many cases does con- 
sistently give overnight service within a range of 350 
miles. 

While the freight train is ideally designed for the 
distribution of cars, it is a miserable excuse as a dis- 
tributor of parcels. There is hardly any rail operation 
which is as extravagant as the distribution of l.c.l. 
freight by a local or way-freight train. Our average 
load of l.c.l. is less than five tons in a container whose 
net capacity is 40 tons and whose tare weight is 20 
tons; that is, we haul four pounds of car for each 
pound of l.c.l. freight. Consider the utilization of at 
least a hundred thousand dollars worth of equipment 
and the time of at least five men to unload a hundred- 
weight of tobacco on which the total freight charges are 
far less than the cost of unloading it. A truck can 
and does perform the distribution service of parcels at 
way-stations far better and cheaper than the train can 
possibly do it. Again, where overnight service is re- 
quired, a volume of traffic insufficient to warrant an ad- 
ditional train at a cost of several dollars per train-mile 
is more than sufficient to warrant several truck units 
at a cost of 30 cents per mile. 


L.C.L. Classification Is Unintelligible Jargon 


The freight rate structure of this country is basically 
a value-of-the-service structure. To use a more de- 
scriptive but opprobrious term, our rates are what the 
traffic will bear. This is necessarily so because our 
raw materials moving long distances must do so at 
rates close to the marginal cost of transportation in 
order that they and their products may compete in 
world markets with the products of other countries 
which are largely water-borne. As a consequence, the 
rates upon other traffic, and particularly upon high 
grade traffic, are higher than they would be if con- 
structed solely upon a cost basis. Since manufactures 
provide the revenue out of which the carriers, in the 
last analysis, must exist, any depletion in that traffic 
can be attended only by serious consequences, particu- 
larly to the shippers of low-grade commodities. The 
trucks have taken advantage of this characteristic of 
our rate structure and have made the rates upon high- 
rated commodities lower, and in some instances much 
lower, than the rail rates. While the consequences 
from a revenue standpoint as well as in the effect upon 
the lower-rated commodities may prove far-reaching, 
the truck cannot permanently compete with the rail- 
road for carload traffic because the railroad, as we will 
hereafter see, can handle traffic cheaper than the truck, 
and, therefore, can undersell it. 

Other parcel carriers, including express, postal and 
truck, have simplified their classification and their rate 
structure. The railroad l.c.l. classification comprises 
700 pages of unintelligible jargon which no layman 
understands and ahout which no two experts can agree. 
It is a modern Doomsday Book. It discourages l.c.1. 
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traffic by its lack of intelligence, its illogical ratings as 
well as by its illiberal packing requirements. Under the 
value-of-the-service theory, wide variations in carload 
ratings are necessary. Since, however, the l.c.l. traffic 
is but 10 per cent of the traffic, the need to apply such 
a theory to it is not apparent, particularly in view of the 
fact that although the variation between the highest and 
lowest l.c.l rating is 700 per cent, that between the 
average rating (weighted by revenue) and the lowest 
rating is but 12% per cent. 


Overcoming a Century of Stagnation 


Our red ball freight trains carrying full tonnage 
frequently attain an average speed between terminals of 
35 to 40 miles, and actual maximum speeds of 60 
miles per hour. Their over-all speed, including term- 
nal delays, exceeds 20 miles per hour. The express and 
parcel post utilize passenger schedules and attain aver- 
age over-all speeds from 35 to 40 miles per hour. In 
more recent years, limited merchandise trains have at- 
tained the same average speed. The truck, save under 
the most favorable conditions, cannot attain an average 
overall speed greater than 30 miles per hour. The rail- 
road, therefore, has it within its power to outdistance 
the truck if some way can be found to overcome its 
terminal handicaps. 

Excluding pick-up, delivery, overhead and general 
expense, the most economical truck unit, consisting of 
tractor, semi-trailer and four-wheel trailer having ap- 
proximately the cubical capacity. of a carload, will cost 
not less than 25 cents per mile to operate. The average 
out-of-pocket cost per rail car mile is six cents, which 
excludes all terminal expense. I use out-of-pocket costs 
simply to obtain a common basis of comparison. Fur- 
thermore, an additional car upon the train can be added 
without greatly increasing the cost, while each new 
truck unit means the complete duplication of the cost. 

While the truck is superior to the train in flexibility, 
in size and,kind of container, terminal speed and as a 
distributor of parcels, it is hopelessly outclassed by the 
train in line-haul speed, cost and capacity. The bare 
statement of these facts which are almost self-evident 
compels the conclusion that the railroads need only 
modernize their practices, efficiently utilize their rail fa- 
cilities for line haul, and supplement them with trucks 
in the limited terminal and distributive spheres within 
which the truck is obviously superior, in order to ren- 
der a cheaper and better service than a competitor op- 
erating wholly by truck. A modern, co-ordinated trans- 
portation will recoup the freight traffic which has been 
lost not only to the trucks but to the express agency, 
parcel post and forwarders as well. The steps necessary 
to furnish that kind of railroad service seem radical 
only because of the stagnation of a century to overcome, 
in both the operating and traffic departments. 

A co-ordinated parcel service will postulate that our 
operating men and their technical advisers should take 
advantage of every improvement in the science of trans- 
portation, whether directly connected with railroads or 
not. It will require the designing of a new kind of sec- 
tional box cars, equipped with the most modern shock- 
absorbing devices, with bodies which are quickly inter- 
changeable between rail car and truck. It will mean 
that through the use of these sectional car-bodies, the 
trucks will do a large part of the switching now done 
by rail. It will mean also that the train will perform 
the terminal-to-terminal movement, handling and dis- 
tributing cars, and that the truck will perform the ter- 
minal movement, handling and distributing parcels. It 
will permit the abandonment of expensive urban freight 
house terminals and the substitution of transfer plat- 
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forms located in outer terminal yards, over which parcvl 
freight will be transferred between cars and trucks. 
Finally, 1.c.l. transportation will be largely if not en- 
tirely divorced from carload transportation, and a new 
limited l.c.l. freight train operating on a passenger 
schedule will appear. | 


Higher Net from Lower Rates 


If what I have described is unorthodox operation, 
that ‘which is to come is nothing short of traffic heres) 
We must divorce our l.c.]. rates and rate making from 
our carload rates. They have nothing in common. 
Our complicated l.c.l. classification is as out of place 
as a corset at the seashore and ought to be as extinct as 
a miniature golf course. Our l.c.l. rates ought to be 
stated in not more than two classes and in zones as large 
if not larger than the parcel post zones. They should 
provide for the handling of all parcels of whatever size 
larger than a letter. We should insist on a simplified 
accounting with respect to parcel freight and if possible 
install a system approaching as nearly as feasible the use 
of zone and weight stamps. Finally, to meet the car- 
load situation, we must revise our minimum weights to 
accord with the new sectional cars and wherever neces- 
sary reduce our rates on high-rated commodities to the 
level of the truck'rates. Such a step, so far from re- 
ducing the carrier’s revenue, by increasing our load per 
car and reducing the ratio of tare to net load, will ac- 
tually increase our net. For instance, two half cars 
with a minimum weight of 25,000 Ib. each will produce 
more net revenue on a fourth-class rate than one car 
with a minimum of 30,000 Ib. at the third class rate. 

Such co-ordinated service will be of immense benefit 
to the public. It will provide it with one transportation 
agency capable of transporting anything from a pack- 
age of carpet tacks to an electrical transformer. This 
agency will afford a speed in freight service yet unat- 
tained by any other formn of transport and with the de- 
pendability and reliability of the railroad, and since 
traffic will be regained in substantial volume it ought al- 
so to result in cheaper transportation. A final but by 
no means the least benefit to the public is that it will 
greatly diminish the number of trucks which are now 
hogging our intercity highways and at the same time 
greatly reduce the number of switch-engines which are 
blocking our city streets by transferring the load of the 
line-haul to the rails and the load of the switch-engine 


‘to the truck. 


While I may have been harsh in my criticism of what 
I consider to be the shortcomings on the part of the 
railroad, it is only because I believe it is capable of so 
much better service than we now obtain from it. While 
the railroads are now surrounded by competiting agen- 
cies which threaten them on every hand, I for one be- 
lieve that the railroads have within their grasp the op- 
portunity again to attain the dominance in transporta- 
tion which they formerly held. 


CARNEGIE HERO MEDALS have been awarded to two employces 
of the Chicago & North Western for saving the lives of people 
endangered by moving trains. Both men were awarded bronze 
medals and given the sum of $1,000, to be paid as needed for a 
worthy purpose by the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. 
Charles Henry Murphy, Fond du Lac, Wis., a conductor on the 
Lake Shore division, saved Mrs. Fred Fraser from being killed 
by a train at Appleton, Wis., on May 14, 1930, when he jumped 
to the track and rescued her from an approaching train. Olive: 
Diehl, a station baggage and freight handler at Morrison, I!! 
saved the life of Henry Elmendorf at Morrison, on Decembe: 
9, 1929, when he ran in front of the approaching Overla: 
Limited and rescued the man. 















By F. J}. Bishop 


Engineer of Bridges, Buildings 
and Signals, Toledo Terminal 


employed in 


WO expedients not ordinarily at- 
tending the erection of a bridge 
were adopted in the renewal of 

a single-track bridge at Toledo with 
a double-track structure on the same 
site. One of these embodied the 
erection of a new  through-truss 
swing span around the old span in 
such manner that the two spans could 
be swung as a unit to accommodate 
navigation as the erection proceeded, 
the channel being closed only for one 
month while the new center and 
machinery were placed under the old 
span. The other innovation was the 
supporting of the old fixed spans 
from the new ones, which were 
erected alongside, thus precluding 
the need for falsework to support 
the old spans during the lateral shift 
and subsequent dismantling. 

The bridge in question, known as 
the Lower Maumee River bridge of 
the Toledo Terminal, carries the 
tracks of the Toledo Terminal across 
the mouth of the Maumee river. All 
lake shipping entering and leaving 
Toledo passes through the bridge. The rail traffic con- 
sists of about 80 freight trains in 24 hours, no pas- 
senger trains using the structure. 

The original single-track bridge built for Cooper’s 
E40 loading, consisted of pin-connected, through-truss 
spans as follows:—Three 204-ft. spans of eight panels ; 
two 152-ft. spans of six panels and one 353-it. 4-in. 
swing draw span of the rim-bearing type. These spans 
rest on a stone and concrete substructure that was 
recently reconstructed as described in the Railway Age 
of February 22, 1930. 

The new superstructure consists of double-track. 
through-truss spans of the same length as the spans they 
replaced, with the addition of a 60-ft. deck girder ap- 












































Swing Draw Span During Erection 


the superstructure of 
the Lower Maumee River a= 
bridge at Toledo, Ohio | 





Unusual methods were 


renewing 





After the New Spans Had Been Erected 

to the Right of the Old Spans, Cantilever 

Beams Hung Under the New Spans Were 

Used to Support the Old Spans During the 

Lateral Shift and While the Old Spans 
Were Being Dismantled 


proach span at each end. The new swing span is of the 
center-bearing type. The new structure was designed 
for E70 loading and has a total length of 1,415 ft. 
from backwall to backwall of abutments. The tracks 
on the structure are level and tangent and approach 
from both ends on earth fills about 700 ft. long. The 
draw span is electrically operated, the main source of 
power being supplied through submarine cable. A gaso- 
line-driven generator was provided to furnish power 
in case of failure of the main supply. Separate 50-hp. 
motors were installed at each end of the swing span to 
handle the lifting type rail locks and drive the end 
wedges. These motors are equipped with solenoid 


brakes and limit switches so that when wedges are 


Placing of New Cen 
ter and Turning Ma 
chinery and Sym 
metrical Erection of 
New Trusses .Around 
Old Ones, Made It 
Possible to Turn the 
Draw Span at All 
Times During Erec 
tion of the New 
Structure and Dis- 
mantling of the Old 
Steel 











Placing the New Center Loading Girders Under the Old Span 


fully driven the power is cut off and the motors stopped 
in the correct position, regardless of the position of the 
operator’s control lever. The position of the wedges 
and rail locks is also assured by mechanical and elec- 
trical interlocking with the signals controlling train 
movements over the bridge. The turning and center- 
wedge motors and gear trains are located under the deck 
in the center of the draw span. The turning machinery 
is designed virtually as two duplicate units, each driven 
by a 50-hp. motor, these motors being further inter- 
changeable with the end-wedge motors. The turning 
motors are equipped with special electrically-operated 
brakes, a compressed-air release being provided to guard 
against a power failure and a sudden stopping of the 
draw while being opened or closed. 

The machinery is designed to swing the draw through 
a 90-deg. arc in 90 sec. While every operation of the 
draw is interlocked to provide for the correct sequence 
of the various functions, the draw can be swung 
through a full circle in either direction. This provision 
materially reduces train delays resulting from the open- 
ing of the bridge as it enables the operator to swing the 
span ahead of a boat in opening and follow it with 
the draw in closing. It is often possible to keep the 
span in continuous motion during the passage of a 
boat, thus reducing materially the elapsed time required 
to open and close the draw. 


Erection 


After a careful study of both the rail and water traffic 
it was determined that the rail traffic demanded that 
the bridge be in practically continuous service except 
for an occasional period of two to three hours. River 
traffic operates through the draw during the full year 
except for a period of about 30 days beginning Janu- 
ary 1. It was evident from this study that the various 
spans had to be erected with as little interference with 
rail traffic as was consistent with economy and also 
that the river channels could be blocked for a period 
of only 30 days. This period was obviously too short 
to permit the use of falsework in the channels as it 
would have been impractical to have placed and re- 
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moved such falsework in winter weather in so short 
a time. 

The fixed spans were, therefore, erected on timbe: 
falsework on the downstream side of the old bridge 
access to the new structure being obtained by the con 
struction of tracks independent of the main track. As 
each span was erected, the falsework between piers 
was taken down and moved ahead to the next. span. 
Heavy beams hung below the new spans at each inter- 
mediate panel point and cantilevered laterally under 
the adjacent old spans furnished the support for the 
old spans during the shifting of the spans and until 
the old spans were dismantled. Each new fixed truss 
span was erected on rollers, and when ready for the 
lateral shift, was raised enough to lift the old spans 
clear of the bridge seats. The new spans were then 
rolled into final position, carrying the old spans with 
them. The old spans were dismantled with the aid of 
a derrick on the top of the new spans and the use of 
a temporary track in the position of the new or second 
main track. The dismantling operations were thus 
carried on without traffic interference. The average time 
that traffic was suspended during the rolling operations 
of the five truss spans was 3 hr. 59 min. 


Swing New and Old Spans Together 


The erection of the draw span was considerably more 
difficult because, in addition to maintaining rail traffic, 
it was necessary to make provision for the passage of 
boats at any time except during the month that naviga- 
tion was suspended. To meet the difficult erection 

(Continued on page 708) 
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The New Double 
Track Bridge 


Lifting Three Panels of 
the New Floor in One 











Interchange 


Centralized Control of Freight-Car 


Advocated 


Practicability and advantages pointed out in Chicago 


Car Foremen’s Association address 


By T. W. Demarest 


General Superintendent of Motive Power, Pennsylvania, Western Region 


AR inspection may be roughly divided into inter- 
C change inspection and transportation yard in- 

spection, interchange inspection being again 
divided between that at large centers, such as Buffalo, 
N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo. and Chicago, 
and that at outlying points where there may be not 
more than one railroad connection. In so far as the 
latter is concerned, it is the simplest to handle and 
directly under the control of each railroad. A simple 
analysis of the number of cars interchanged daily, the 
general condition of the cars interchanged, and the time 
utilized in interchange, will indicate at once whether 
such expense is justified. Many such interchange 
points may be found and unjustified expense which can 
be eliminated. 

There is a more conplex situation, however, at the 
larger joint interchange centers, and little can be done 
except to see that the employees of the respective 
bureaus are restricted to absolute requirements. The 
answer to this expense lies much further back, starting 
with the condition of the car at the time set for loading. 
If we all took the position that no car would be set for 
load except one fit to go to destination, that neither 
traffic nor any other consideration would be allowed 
to interfere, outlying interchange inspection as well as 
central interchange inspection would be vastly simpli- 
fied. I have begun to feel strongly, particularly with 
the growth of perishable shipments, that our rules in 
relation to shipping a load, with respect to the receiving 
line being compelled to take a car and load when certain 
defects exist in the car, are an undue penalty on the re- 
ceiving line and constitute an excuse for the delivering 
line turning over defective equipment, throwing the 
burden of extra per diem and detention to the load on 
the line which is not responsible for the condition. 

The perishable business is 


reversion of the rules, compelling the delivering line 
before interchange to put the car and load in such 
condition as will permit it to go not only through inter- 
change without delay, but also to destination without 
delay. Does someone say it can’t be done, that this is 
a step backwards? Let’s see what has been done in 
Chicago since December, 1930, in this direction and 
under the present rules by simply calling the attention 
of the delivering line to each individual case. The 
delayed perishable loads delivered in relation to the 
perishable load interchanged decreased from 1 in 111 
cars in December, 1930, to 1 in 453 cars in August, 
1931—a notable result, which was accomplished with- 
out abrogating any of the interchange rules, or the 
effort to move bad-order loads to the delivering line 
on a so-called record basis. 

The question has been asked me: “Is there any 
necessity for a variation in interchange rules at differ- 
ent terminals?” I answer unhesitatingly: “No”. It 
takes no more time to make out a defect card than it 
does to enter a record of the condition of a car in a 
book. The defect card is a permanent record and 
cannot be evaded. It constitutes a protection to the 
receiving line without the necessity for expensive trac- 
ing, which too frequently produces most unsatisfactory 
results. 

The receiving line should not be put in the position of 
having to assume the obligations of the delivering line. 
Once more, real economy through interchange centers 
and freedom for prompt road movement can only be 
obtained by setting for loading a properly-conditioned 
car; by the delivering line turning over to the receiving 
line a car that is fit not only to go through interchange, 
but also conditioned to go through to destination. 

I don’t claim any more than any of you that the 

present interchange rules are 





handled in arranged-service 
movement with scheduled de- 
parture and final destination 
arriving times. ‘The deliver- 
ies are on close time and it 
does not take much interfer- 
ence to throw the car and load 
out of step. I am practically- 
prepared today to advocate, 
with the exception of loads 
destined to points inside the 
Switching district, a complete 


cessful 


u_ Abstracted from an address entitled 

a: Department Problems,’’ presented 
by Mr. Demarest before the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago at the 
ts tel Great Northern, Chicago, October 





“We are never going to have a suc- 
mechanical 
with free interchange movement with- 
out interference until (1) full inter- 
change authority is placed in the hands 
of a central bureau not subservient to 
local officers or rules; (2) inspection is 
based on car condition and lading set 
to go to destination, with the delivering 
line compelled to assume its full obli- 
gation in this respect; (3) all roads 
unite in an honest effort to abide by 
the spirit of the rules.” 


perfect. Some of them I 
don’t like, but don’t forget 
that the rules exist today and 
were made today by you 
gentlemen, yourselves. There 
isn’t a rule in the book that 
wasn’t put in there because 
some fellow tried to beat the 
rules. You may say that they 
are too technical. If they are, 
it is because you and [ are 
technical. I have been on the 
A. R. A., Mechanical Division, 
Arbitration Committee, for 28 
years, and I have been trying 
to help write rules and change 


car maintenance 
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them for that length of time. I have simply come to 
the conclusion that we are not satisfied if some of. us 
cannot twist the meaning into something else. The 


first thing we do, and apparently it is an inherent weak- - 


ness and human nature, when some fellow tells us 
we have to do a certain thing we try to find ways to 
beat it. That’s just what happens with interchange 
rules. 

You have a lot of questions and answers in the 
rule book. How do you suppose they got there? When 
the Arbitration Committee is considering a rule, the 
first thing they begin to ask themselves is: “What is 
some fellow going to try to do with it?” Therefore, 
to avoid having to answer the question to one at one 
time and to another at some other time, we try to view 
what the average human thinks about and put down 
the question and answer. Don’t blame the rules for 
being technical, don’t blame the rules for what they 
are. You and I have made them. 


Lack of Compliance Rather Than Lack of Rules 


While there are rules there I don’t like, I don’t see 
how to get them out of the book under the present 
conditions. And don’t forget another thing. If there 
are interruptions in interchange, if somebody says the 
joint interchange rules deter free interchange, the ques- 
tion of interference doesn’t result from not having rules 
to cover, but because of lack of compliance. .Get that 
straight. 


If we play the game, we ought to play it fair 
and then there will not be any difficulty in inter- 
change and in car movement. And again, as a proof 
of that statement, I want you to think again of the little 
statement I read to you covering the shopping out of 
perishable loads. If we want to make a success out of 





Notable Reduction in the Proportion of Perishable Loads Delivered 
Which Were Delayed in Interchange in the Chicago District 
Record of 


delayed perishable loads 
in proportion to perish- 


The same 
ratio expressed 


Month able loads interchanged in percentage 
Pheoemiber,. 1990 .cccccccesvs 1 in 111 -90 
DTD .. desecreteeeee 1 in 178 56 
NEED \igcicitaveueadésad’ 1 in 194 51 
= errr 1 in 259 .39 
Ce clcerecearceeens 1 in 311 32 
= Seer 1 in 329 .30 
ee err 1 in 453 .22 





anything there is only one way to do it and that is play 
the game. Let’s look at the rules as they come to us 
and endeavor to figure out the spirit of the rule. 

I read a book years ago which impressed me very 
strongly. The book, which is out of print now, was 
called “Strange Case of Randolph Mason.” Randolph 
Mason was a very bright attorney who specialized in 
taking cases where some fellow had infringed either the 
state or federal act and wanted to know how he could 
evade his responsibility under the act. Randolph 
Mason could show a solution every time. Too many 
of us are playing that game with the joint interchange 
rules. Instead of trying to evade our responsibilities 
under the rules, let’s try to ascertain the spirit of the 
rules and live up to them. 

“We are never going to have a successful mechanical 
car maintenance with free interchange movement with- 
out interference until (1) full interchange authority is 
placed in the hands of a central bureau not subservient 
to local officers or rules; (2) inspection is based on car 
condition and lading set to go to destination, with the 
delivering line compelled to assume its full obligation 
in this respect; (3) all roads unite in an honest effort 
to abide by the spirit of the rules.” 
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Swing Draw 


Span During Erection 


(Continued from page 706) 


condition on the draw span it was determined to erect 
the new draw around the old single-track span in such 
a manner that both spans could be swung together when- 
ever necessary. To do this it was necessary to convert 
the old draw span from a rim-bearing span to a center- 
bearing span, for the reason that the new turning 
machinery had to be put in place in the 30 days that 
the river channels were closed. The required additional 
members and reinforcing were all added and the new 
turning machinery assembled before the old turning 
machinery was dismantled. On January 1, or the be- 
ginning of the thirty-day period during which the river 
channels were blocked, all of the old machinery was 
dismantled, together with all the structura! parts of 
the old span below the bottom chords, this center por- 
tion of the old span being supported on hydraulic jacks 
and special fabricated pedestals. The new center bear- 
ing and main loading girder were then placed in final 
position, after.which the old draw span was shifted 
laterally to correspond with the center line of the new 
double-track draw. The complete new machinery units 
were assembled on skidways and rolled into final posi- 
tion. The old draw was then swung on the new center 
with the new machinery. 


Had to Keep New Steel Balanced 


The trusses and top lateral bracing of the new span 
were erected around the old span starting at the center 
and progressing toward each end. This was done by 
means of traveler derricks mounted on top of the span. 
In order to swing the draw for river traffic during the 
course of erection, the span had to be kept balanced 
about the center, the work progressing on both arms of 
the draw simultaneously. The new floor system, with 
the exception of the end and center panels, was sus- 
pended under the floor of the old span by providing 
extensions of the intermediate posts below the bottom 
chord into which the intermediate floor beams could be 
framed in a position below their final elevation. The 
end panels of the floor system, which carry the wedge 
machinery were pre-assembled and placed in final posi- 
tion as units, rail traffic being interrupted during this 
operation. 

The new trusses having been completed, the new end 
wedges were placed and the old span was blocked up 
on the floor of the new span, thus relieving the old 
span of all load. The overhead derricks used for erect- 
ing the new trusses then worked back toward the center, 
dismantling the old draw except the floor. Rail traffic 
was then interrupted, the old floor was removed and 
the three panels of the new floor in each half of the 
span, that had been erected below final position, were 
raised into place. This section of the floor in each 
half of the span was raised as a unit. 

Trains were handled successfully over the structure 
during the progress of the work by means of block 
offices at the ends of the double track on each bank of 
the river. These offices were connected by telephone 
with the dispatcher and with a phone house main- 
tained at the center of the draw. 

The structure was fabricated and erected by the 
American Bridge Company, under the direction of 
A. B. Newell, president, Toledo Terminal; J. C. Weber, 
resident engineer; and the writer. H. Ibsen, consult- 
ing engineer, Michigan Central, Detroit, served as 
consulting engineer. 
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Norfolk Hearings 


Different coal purchasing policies revealed in evidence presented 


on Fuel Practices 


by six roads responding in that city 


merce Commission’s investigation of railway fuel 

practices (Ex Parte 104, part 1) opened at Nor- 
folk, Va., on October 28 with Examiner C. W. Berry 
presiding and I. C. C. Attorney M. C. List conducting 
the cross-examination of carrier witnesses. As many 
different fuel policies were revealed as there were roads 
appearing in that city. Briefly, the Norfolk & Western 
invites bids on its fuel requirements and, with such in- 
formation in hand, fixes a uniform price which it will 
pay to all under its yearly coal contracts; the Virginian 
purchases the bulk of its fuel on yearly contracts from 
its own mining subsidiary; the Chesapeake & Ohio in- 
vites no bids but awards annual fuel contracts on the 
basis of a uniform fixed price; the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac makes no contracts but shops 
around and buys its fuel currently at spot prices; the 
Seaboard Air Line awards annual contracts to low bid- 
ders, considering the delivered cost of the coal on its 
line; the Norfolk Southern, with one mine on its line, 
has been taking the entire output of this mine and 
awarding contracts to low bidders elsewhere for the re- 
mainder of its requirements. . 

Generally the respondents divided the information 
presented in direct testimony of witnesses into five 
parts using the headings supplied by the commission 
in its notice of information to be sought. These sub- 
divisions were: (1) The methods pursued in the selec- 
tion of fuel; (2) the methods used in allocating fuel 
orders; (3) the bases upon which fuel prices are fixed ; 
(4) the inspection of fuel; (5) practices in distributing 
and accounting for fuel. Other specific information 
sought was submitted in exhibit form; this latter in- 
cluded statements tabulating bids received for fuel, sta- 
tistics of fuel performance, maps of coal producing 
areas, mine rating bulletins, etc. The principal bases 
upon which I. C. C. counsel proceeded with the inquiry 
were the responses made by railroads to questionnaires 
issued by the commission on August 5. 


Norfolk & Western 


E. S. Moore, coal traffic manager, was the Norfolk 
& Western witness. The N. & W., he testified, pur- 
chases its coal on yearly contract, its year beginning on 
April 1. Contracts are confined to mines local to the 
N. & W. There is no fixed rule, the witness continued, 
determining the allocation of fuel orders but a wide 
distribution is attempted. In general the method pur- 
sued by the N. & W. is to invite all its coal operators 
to bid; if the prices at which coal is offered seem gen- 
erably equitable in view of market conditions, produc- 
tion costs, etc., a figure approximating bid prices is 
fixed as the uniform price per ton to be paid for all 
fuel contracted for during the year involved. Once a 
price has been agreed upon it is uniform to all mines 
supplying the same kind of coal. In allocating the or- 
ders, Mr. Moore explained, an attempt is made to avoid 
having an N. & W. fuel contract constitute the greater 
part of any mine’s output. 

As to inspections the witness said that these are made 
at mines and at N. & W. coaling stations while, in ad- 
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dition, tests and chemical analyses are occasionally con- 
ducted. The accounting for fuel is under the direction 
of the superintendent of transportation; the latter’s of- 
fice receives the bids, makes the contracts, distributes 
the coal, etc. The distribution plan makes the contract 
tonnage subject to monthly requisition. 

In the cross-examination of Mr. Moore it was 
developed that the principal basis upon which the 
N. & W. determines whether or not coal is satisfactory 
is actual test to determine its performance in the fire 
box of the locomotive. Neither the B.t.u. rating nor 
ash content is a determining factor. The witness ex- 
plained that the bulk of N. & W. locomotive fuel is 
high volatile coal in which he thought there was little 
variation in B.t.u. as among N. & W. coal fields; he 
did not think the suitability of coal for locomotive use 
could be determined by consideration of the ash con- 
tent nor did he believe that the carbon content had any 
bearing on the N. & W. requirements. 

Questioning turned to the methods used in allocating 
fuel orders after Mr. Moore had explained that the 
N. & W. has for years followed the plan of paying the 
same price to all mines for similar grades of coal. No 
mines on the N. & W., the witness testified, are served 
by other railroads. There is no definite plan for the 
allocation of fuel orders—no rigid formula, he con- 
tinued. Among the factors entering the allocations are 
historical facts and commercial coal shipped by the 
mines. By historical facts, the witness explained, he 
meant the treatment the N. & W. had received from 
operators in the past, especially in times of great de- 
mand for coal; commercial tonnage, he added, enters, 
not in accordance with a fixed formula, but on the basis 
of N. & W. officers’ judgment as to the relative im- 
portance of mines. In fixing prices which the N. & 
W. will pay no consideration is given to what other car- 
riers are paying for fuel originating on the N. & W. 
Contract prices, Mr. Moore added, are about the aver- 
age bid. Some lower bids are received, he continued, 
but the N. & W. does not propose to bankrupt its coal 
cperators nor to allocate to any one operator or group 
of operators any substantial proportion of its fuel busi- 
ness. Coal is rejected from but few mines and such 
rejections are based on unsatisfactory performance af- 
ter tests in the fire box. 

Mr. Moore said that the lowest bid received fo1 
mine-run low-volatile coal this year was $1.85 a ton, 
contract prices are uniform at $2. For high volatile 
run-of-mine coal the N. & W. is paying $1.75 a ton; it 
received bids of $1.70, $1.65 and $1.55, all from small 
mines. The witness conceded to Attorney List that 
spot coal prices under present conditions would be less 
than N. & W. contract prices but he said that the N. 
& W., being interested in the welfare of its operators, 
wanted to pay a “fair” price. In fixing this “fair” price 
it considers market conditions and the cost of produc- 
tion in its own mines. These latter, the witness told 
Examiner Berry, are not now operated to capacity be- 
cause the road thinks it is at present more profitable to 
aid in keeping other mines in production. 

If coal contracts were awarded strictly on the basis 
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of competitive bids Mr. Moore thought disruption 
would result; he considered the present plan an ideal 
one for co-operation between the N. & W. and its oper- 
ators. The N. & W. requires a special stoker coal (that 
which passes through a two-inch screen) of a type 
which operators find difficult to move and thus the more 
of this stoker coal an operator can sell the more lump, 
egg and nut coal he can produce for routing over the 
N. & W. Coal purchased at spot prices, Mr. Moore 
told Attorney List, is cheap coal—a poor quality would 
be delivered and difficulties would follow. N. & W. 
fuel inspectors, he later testified, have not had occasion 
to reject a car of coal for several years. He denied that 
there was any understanding to the effect that operators 
will be compensated in prices paid for N. & W. fuel 
for losses sustained in sales of coal to other consumers. 

The examiner asked how four or five per cent of the 
total coal produced on the N. & W., which is involved 
in the railroad fuel orders, could be a material factor 
in the success of the mines. The witness replied that 
such a comparison was not valid in that the N. & W. 
uses mostly high volatile coal and the total production 
of such is but one-third of the entire production along 
its line. 


Fuel Costs of N. & W. and Other Roads Compared 


F, P. Pfahler, service agent, bureau of service, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, followed Mr. Moore 
to introduce two exhibits: One, a statement comparing 
prices paid by other railroads for coal originating on the 
N. & W. with N. & W. fuel contract prices and the 
other a group of photostatic copies of pages from the 
“Coal Age” showing spot prices of coal. The infor- 
mation as to what other roads were paying for coal 
from mines located on the N. & W. was compiled from 
answers to the I. C. C. questionnaire. This statement 
showed that mines to which the Norfolk & Western was 
paying $1.75 a ton for run-of-mine coal under its con- 
tract were selling mine-run coal on contract to the At- 
lantic Coast Line for $1.15 a ton, to the Pere Marquette 
for $1.40, to the Seaboard Air Line for $1.10. Spot 
purchases of mine-run coal from the same mines were 
being made by the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line at $1.25 
and $1.20 a ton, by the Detroit Terminal at $1.15, by 
the Pennsylvania at $1.39 and by the New York Cen- 
tral at $1.40. From a company to which the N. & W. 
pays its contract price of $2 a ton for low-volatile coal 
the New York Central bought spot coal at $1.72. 

Virginian 

The Virginian presented the testimony of three wit- 
nesses—D. C. King, purchasing agent, S. M. Adsit, traf- 
fic manager, and J. C. R. Taylor, general manager of 
the Loup Creek Colliery Company. Mr. King testified 
that it has been the policy of the Virginian during the 
past 10 years to obtain substantially all of its fuel from 
the mines of its subsidiary, the Loup Creek Colliery 
Company. The railroad acquired this company in 1920 
as a protective measure when many operators, Mr. 
King said, did not want to deal with the Virginian in 
times of high coal prices and the railroad had been 
forced to confiscate coal. Another factor in the de- 
cision, he added, was the desire to obtain a uniform 
grade of coal which is conducive to better locomotive 
performance. The Loup Creek sells no commercial 
coal itself but does lease-some of its properties to other 
interests. Prices paid by the Virginian in 1929 aver- 
aged $1.95 a ton; in 1930, $1.93 and in the first eight 
months of 1931, $1.75. Mr. King said that no inspec- 
tion of mines on the Virginian had been made but he 
was of the opinion that none of them produced coal 
unsuited to locomotive use. The Virginian, he added, 
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prefers high-volatile coal and stated later under cross- 
examination that only two mines, local to the road, 
produce such coal if the Loup Creek properties be ex- 
cepted. 

Contracts with the Loup Creek, because of its inter- 
locking directorate with the Virginian, are awarded in 
accordance with the provisions of the Clayton Act. Re- 
cently, the witness continued, from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the coal has been purchased from other operators 
at spot prices. 

Attorney List brought out the fact that about half 
the mines on the Virginian are served also by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. He then asked the witness’ opinion as to 
the Virginian’s policy and received the reply that it has 
been to the decided advantage of the railroad to own 
and operate its own mines. Using only 20,000 tons a 
month, Mr. King thought a parceling of this among 
80 mines would be difficult. He was unaware that the 
policy had brought traffic losses nor did he know any- 
thing about any regrets over the policy entertained in 
the Virginian traffic department. Mr. King agreed 
that spot coal prices are at present about 40 cents a ton 
less than the contract price paid to the Loup Creek. 

Mr. Taylor presented testimony covering production 
costs at Loup Creek mines. Costs are now calculated 
on substantially the same basis as before the acquisi- 
tion, he said. The cost per ton in 1930 was $1.79. The 
company’s mines are now being operated at about 60 
per cent of capacity. 

At the outset of his cross-examination by Attorney 
List Mr. Adsit could not say definitely that the Vir- 
ginian’s fuel policy had cost it traffic but he did con- 
cede that where large railroad fuel orders are involved 
there will be some “mutual back scratching.” He ad- 
mitted hearing rumors that traffic of joint mines was 
being diverted to the C. & O., and that operators with 
fuel contacts feel that they should give tonnage to the 
C.& O. Mr. Adsit stated it to be his personal view that 
it is a good idea for a railroad to buy fuel from oper- 
ators on its line. He did not, however, think that Vir- 
ginian operators are suffering by reason of the road’s 
policy because they have not been accustomed to receiv- 
ing railroad orders. 


Favors Sale of Virginian Mines 


Attorney List next asked if it were not a fact that 
Mr. Adsit had made a definite recommendation to C. H. 
Hix, president of the Virginian, that the Loup Creek 
Colliery Company be sold. The witness denied that he 
had any such definite recommendation but admitted that 
he had discussed the matter with Mr. Hix who under- 
stands his views. Asked if Mr. Hix concurred in those 
views Mr. Adsit replied that the fact that one of the 
Loup Creek mines has been leased indicates some con- 
currence. The witness would not concede to Mr. List 
that his views that the mines should be sold were based 
entirely on traffic losses which he admitted became 
acute three or four years ago. He would favor the 
sale of the Loup Creek even though no mines on the 
Virginian were served by other railroads, 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


At the outset of the Chesapeake & Ohio presentation, 
Attorney List introduced a statement, similar to that 
introduced by Mr, Pfahler in connection with the N. 
& W., comparing prices paid for fuel by the C. & O. 
with those paid by other roads for coal originating in 
C. & O. fields. As was the case with the N. & W., 
prices paid by other lines are shown in the statement 
to be generally less than C. &. O. contract prices. 

F, M. Whitaker, vice-president, was the first C. & O. 
witness. He stated that this road pays a uniform fixed 
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price for coal to all operators; this has been the policy 
since 1924 and has been determined to be the best plan. 
For several years the C. & O. has not invited bids on 
its fuel requirements; a carefully compiled list of op- 
erators is kept and orders are allocated by Mr. Whit- 
aker in conference with the director of purchases and 
the assistant general superintendent of transportation. 
High-volatile coal, Mr. Whitaker explained, has been 
found most generally desirable and high-volatile mines 
listed are inspected periodically by fuel supervisors who 
report to the superintendent of motive power. The al- 
location plan, the witness thought, is as fair and gen- 
eral as it is possible to make it; any operator may upon 
request have his mine inspected and if the coal is suit- 
able it will receive consideration. He conceded that at 
times coal may be bought cheaper but nevertheless con- 
tended that in the long run the fixed price contract plan 
is better for the C. & O. 

The present price for high volatile run-of-mine is 
fixed at $1.65. Prices were fixed in 1924, Mr. Whit- 
aker explained, and have been continued on the same 
basis with but minor modifications. The price is fixed 
on the basis of general information as to production 
costs and costs at C. & O. mines. The contract price, 
the witness continued, should pay the producers their 
costs, plus a reasonable profit. If competitive bidding 
were required, he thought, operators would offer coal 
at prices less than the cost of production with resulting 
difficulties extending to the railroad and perhaps to 
banks and labor. The C. & O. itself owns three mines 
only one of which is operating at present. 

As to the relation of commercial coal traffic and fuel 
orders, Mr. Whitaker said that a large proportion of 
commercial coal is bought f.o.b. cars at mines. Thus, 
he explained, the purchaser is the owner of the freight 
and has the right to route it; over 90 per cent of coal 
traffic is routed by purchasers. The witness in this 
connection held that the consideration of shipments by 
operators is, therefore, not of such importance as it 
might at first seem. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Whitaker was deferred 
until after the testimony of J. D. Clark, C. & O. fuel 
supervisor. Mr. Clark explained the specifications in 
accordance with which the C. & O. buys its fuel as well 
as the methods of distributing and accounting therefor. 
More than 50 per cent, he said, is delivered within 22.6 
miles of the originating mines and all but a few hun- 
dred tons within 50 miles of the mines. Specifications 
set forth the requirements as to B.t.u., ash content, 
etc., and coal has been rejected because it failed to meet 
such requirements. Such rejections, Mr. Clark said, 
are few; because of the co-operation between C. & O. 
inspectors and the mines, cars seldom leave the mines 
without the coal’s being properly prepared. The C. & 
O., it also developed, has an agreement with the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen pro- 
viding that coal will be prepared to specified size before 
being delivered to tenders of hand-fired locomotives. 
The largest C. & O. fuel contract awarded for the fuel 
year beginning March 1, 1931, involved 220,000 tons; 
the smallest, 6,000 tons. The C. & O. does not store 
coal but keeps on hand about one week’s supply. 


Uniform Price Plan Defended 


Under cross-examination Mr. Whitaker insisted that 
the fixed price contract plan is best for the C. & O. be- 
cause the road obtains thereby an assured supply of the 
kind of coal it finds most economical to use. Also, the 
witness thought, the plan avoids any appearance of dis- 
crimination or preference as between operators—the 
price is uniform and orders are distributed on the basis 
of the producers’ ability to supply the desired fuel. 
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A “fair price” the witness defined as one which was 
fair both to the operators and to the railroad. The C. 
& O. gives no consideration to prices at which coal is 
sold by the same operators to other consumers and Mr. 
Whitaker readily agreed that lake cargo coal has re- 
cently been sold at considerably less than the C. & O. 
paid the same operators. Also, he knew that other 
roads buying fuel from mines on the C. & O. pay less 
than the C. & O. contract prices; he knew of some 
roads who were buying coal from C. & O. operators at 
less than cost and cited prices in that category from the 
comparative statement filed by Mr. List. 

As a general proposition, the witness explained in 
the foregoing connection, non-coal roads have no re- 
gard for operators or. their costs; with such roads it is 
a question of the lowest price at which they can buy 
the coal. He denied, however, that the C. & O., in fixing 
its contract prices, considered any losses incurred by the 
operators in such sales to other roads. 

The cost of production at the C. & O.’s mines, it next 
developed, is approximately $1.43 a ton. The mines are 
not now operated to capacity, Mr. Whitaker explained, 
because the C. & O. does not think it would be fair tu 
operate its mines to an extent greater than other oper- 
ators are able to do. He denied that the road placed 
orders through agencies in order to influence traffic 
routing. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


The presentation of the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac was directed by W. D. Duke, general man- 
ager, who appeared also as one of its witnesses. C. 
Delaney Martin, fuel purchasing agent with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, outlined the coal buying 
policies of the road. He stated that he is employed ex- 
clusively by the R. F. & P. and located in Cincinnati 
because that city is geographically a coal center. The 
R.. F. & P., Mr. Martin continued, selects its fuel from 
districts supplying the desired quality and giving lowest 
transport costs to destination. His purchasing activities 
have never been influenced by either the operating or 
traffic department; reciprocity has never been a factor 
and the R. F. & P. has “no fear nor favor” with respect 
to any operator. In other words, Mr. Martin explained, 
coal suitable to the mechanical department is bought at 
the lowest possible price without any other considera- 
tions. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. List, Mr. Martin 
said that the R. F. & P. has in the past entered fuel 
contracts but generally it prefers to buy currently; the 
experience of the witness is that the latter policy gives 
the railroad better prices. Also the R. F. & P. knows 
from experience where it can get suitable coal and 
which operators will ship in accordance with instruc- 
tions. A month’s supply is stored on the road and 
when the market is not suited to additional purchases 
these storage stocks are liquidated. The price per ton, 
f.o.b. mines, of coal bought by the R. F. & P. has aver- 
aged less than a dollar since 1928 and this year is con- 
siderably less, some having been bought for as little as 
60 cents. 

Asked why the R. F. & P. had obtained lower spot 
prices than other railroads, Mr. Martin replied, “We 
buy our coal on the R. F. & P.—we shop for it the 
same as: we would buy an overcoat or a horse.” It 
was his idea that the word “buy” means more than 
parceling out orders. This witness could not see why 
the R. F. & P. should pay higher prices out of sympathy 
for the operators since the latter, when the cards were 
in their favor, “had no hesitancy in dealing themselves 
a good hand.” He recalled paying as high as $8 a ton 
in 1920 when the operators “didn’t hesitate to charge 
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it.’ Mr. Duke testified that the R. F. & P. handles but 
little coal traffic, since the coal roads in that region 
have their own routes into Potomac Yard. 


Seaboard Air Line 


Witnesses for the Seaboard Air Line were J. L. 
Brown, assistant to purchasing agent, J. C. Wroton, 
general superintendent of transportation, and J. R. 
Bissett, mechanical inspector. Mr. Brown stated that 
the Seaboard has no coal mines on its lines; because 
of its location it is largely limited to the Virginia, West 
Virginia, Alabama and Tennessee fields in the selection 
of its fuel. It has fuel inspectors located in these ter- 
ritories. The Seaboard, he explained, awards coal con- 
tracts on the basis of competitive bids, placing orders 
so that the delivered cost of the fuel will be lowest. 
Its coal year begins July 1 and during 1929-30 it paid 
an average price at the mines of $1.33 a ton; in 1930-31, 
$1.34 and for the first three months of the 1931-32 
period, $1.29. Respective average prices with foreign 
freight charges added were $2.71, $2.52 and $2.41. 

In outlining the Seaboard’s fuel distributing plan Mr. 
Wroton explained that the company coal movement is 
southbound whereas the preponderance of commercial 
traffic is northbound. It is therefore usually possible to 
fill out tonnage of southbound revenue trains with com- 
pany fuel. Distribution practices in 1930-31 were not, 
he explained, entirely representative because during 
that period the Seaboard liquidated stocks of coal it 
had in storage. Billings of company coal are arranged 
so as to give the Seaboard the most favorable rate di- 
vision; any back hauling of coal to unloading points is 
negligible, Mr. Wroton added. 

It developed in the cross-examination of Mr. Brown 
that the Seaboard has been making fuel contracts for 
years; it has never bought spot coal except in emer- 
gencies. Its contracts contain a clause requiring oper- 
ators to give the S. A. L. the benefit of any lower price 
at which the same coal is sold to other railroads. 

Initial cross-examination of Mr. Wroton related to 
differences shown in an S. A. L. exhibit in the cost of 
coal delivered at Jacksonville. The witness explained 
that the costs shown included the price paid the mines 
plus foreign freight charges, plus the cost of handling 
on the Seaboard. The latter he said is variable; a figure 
of 3.6 mills per ton-mile was used for the purpose of the 
exhibit cited. This 3.6 mills was the average cost to the 
Seaboard of handling all commodities in 1930. In actual 
practice, however, Mr. Wroton explained, the set-up of 
regular revenue trains must be considered in determin- 
ing the most economical means of handling a specific 
consignment of company fuel. Thus, for example, a car 
which moved a greater mileage in a regular revenue 
train might on the 3.6 mills basis show a higher de- 
livered cost at Jacksonville than one which moved a 
shorter distance even though the latter was a special 
movement and as such more costly. In other words, 
the witness explained, the hauling of company fuel in 
regular trains which, prior to the addition of the coal 
cars were short of their rated tonnage is analogous to 
carrying ‘“deadheads” on regular passenger trains. A 
fair average cost of storage he gave as 35 or 40 cents 
a ton including unloading from cars into storage and 
subsequent removal from stocks for use. 


Norfolk Southern 


The Norfolk Southern, the final road to appear at 
Norfolk, presented the testimony of its purchasing 
agent, L. M. Jones. This road, Mr. Jones said, has ascer- 
tained that a high grade mine-run high-volatile coal is 
best suited to its requirements. There is only one coal 
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mine located on the Norfolk Southern; it produces the 
desirable type of coal and it has been the policy of the 
N. S. to take the entire output of this mine which is 
owned by the Carolina Coal & Byproducts Company. 
The latter is not in any way affiliated with the railroad 
although the N. S. holds some second mortgage bonds 
of the Carolina. Whatever coal was needed in addition 
to that supplied by the Carolina has been purchased 
from off-line mines on the basis of competitive bids. 

The Norfolk Southern coal year begins July 1; dur- 
ing 1930-31 it paid $1.15 a ton for coal purchased from 
mines on the C. & O. and N. & W., and $1.25 a ton for 
that bought on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. To the 
Carolina Coal & Byproducts Company it paid in the 
same year $3.28 a ton. Mr. Jones explained that the 
Carolina by agreement is paid the average price at which 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, the 
Southern and the Norfolk Southern buy coal in the 
Virginia and West Virginia districts plus the amount 
the foreign freight charges would be to N. S. junctions 
if the coal purchased from the Carolina had been 
bought in those off-line districts. To the price thus fixed 
there is added seven mills per ton-mile for the distance 
that the on-line haul from Carolina mines to unloading 
points is less than the distance from junction points to 
the same unloading points would be if the coal origi- 
nated on a foreign line. If the haul from Carolina 
mines to unloading points is greater than the junction 
point-unloading point distance, then the Carolina pays 
the N. S. seven mills a ton-mile for the difference in 
haul. The seven mills taken by the N. S. to be the cost 
of hauling its coal is based on the ruling of the I. C. C. 
that such a figure may be used in the “Transportation 
for Investment—Credit” account, Mr. Jones explained. 

The witness later stated that the Carolina Company 
suspended operations in February of this year follow- 
ing an explosion at their mines which resulted in 52 
deaths. He further explained that even with the above- 
mentioned price adjustments the Carolina, in his 
opinion, had been selling coal to the N. S. below the 
cost of production; its mines were expensive operations, 
the company was “too poor to be economical,” he 
added. In response to a final question from Attorney 
List, Mr. Jones said that the N. S. attempts to divide 
its off-line purchases equally as between fields on its 
connecting lines. 

At the close of the Norfolk session Mr. List intro- 
duced as an exhibit an analysis, prepared by the U. S. 
bureau of mines, of coal in the West Virginia district. 
In this connection the record was left open to permit 
examination by respondents of a bureau of mines officer 
at a later hearing in Washington, D. C. Examiner 
3erry announced, however, that such a witness will be 
called only if his testimony is requested by respondents. 


THE STEAMER “SANDY Hook” of the Central of New Jersey, 
which had been in service in New York Harbor for over 40 
years, was destroyed by fire at Jersey City, N. J. on the night 


of October 2%. 


More THAN 2,250 PERSONS attended the land leveling and irri- 
gation demonstrations which were conducted in 10 Montana 
communities by the Agricultural Development department of the 
Northern Pacific in August and September. The project, which 
utilized special cars to convey irrigation machinery from point 
to point, was sponsored by the Montana State College and the 
development department of the railroad. The demonstrations 
were designed to focus attention upon the need for land level- 
ing, ways of conserving plant food and means of reducing losses 
resulting from excessive application of water, and other waste- 
ful practices. 


Chicago Great 
Joyce as 


Western Elects 
President 


C. A. McCulloch also made a director and 
A. W. Cutten a member of the 


Executive Committee 


cago Great Western, on 

November 1, elected 
Patrick H. Joyce, president; 
Charles A. McCulloch, presi- 
dent of the Parmalee Company, 
a director; and Arthur W. 
Cutten, a director of the rail- 
road, a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The selection 
of Mr. Joyce for president is 
a recognition of the construc- 
tive attention that he has given 
to this railroad since he first 
became associated with it on 
April 2, 1929, as a director. 
On April 8, 1930, he was 
elected chairman of the Execu- 
tive committee and since July 
9, 1931, when Victor V. Boat- 
ner resigned as president, Mr. 
Joyce has also served as acting 
president. 

Mr. Joyce’s initial connec- 
tion with the Chicago Great 
Western in 1929 marked a 
change in the control of that 
property. Of the 600,000 shares 
of preferred and common stock 
represented in person or by 


T'c directors of the Chi- 


proxy at the meeting of the Patrick 1. 
directors on April 8 1930, the 
great majority was controlle -d by Mr. Joyce, John W. 


O'Leary, who at that time was elected chairman of 
the board, and their associates. This new interest in 
ihe affairs of the Great Western has been reflected in 
the rehabilitation of the properties and increased ag- 
gressiveness in traffic and operating control. A recent 
activity looking to the future was the purchase from the 
Allegheny Corporation of a 20 per cent stock interest 
in the Kansas City Southern. 

Since Mr. Joyce and his associates assumed control 
of the Chicago Great Western, the road has made un- 
usual progress in developing traffic and in reducing 
costs of operation, The total tons of all freight car- 
tied increased from 8,640,985 in 1928 to 9,090,789 in 
1929 and declined only to 8,318,244 in 1930, a decline 
considerably less pronounced than that of other roads 
i its territory. Expressed in other terms, railway 
Operating revenues amounted to $24,871,023 in 1928 
and $25, 825,336 in 1929, declining to $22,830,320 in 
1930. In the same period, railway operating expenses 
amounted to $19, 426,521 in 1928, $19,867,072 in 1929 
and $16,580,398 in 1930, leaving net income after 
expenses of $907,811 in 1928, of $1,235,879 in 1929 





and of $1,309,205 during 1930 

During the past two years 
the company has made exten- 
sive expenditures for the re 
habilitation of the properties, 
including the purchase of 36 
locomotives of the 2-10-4 type 
to replace 29 locomotives which 
were retired, while other 
motives were improved and re 
built. Other equipment pur- 
chased includes 2 baggage and 
mail cars, 200 box cars, 300 
automobile cars and 6 caboose 
cars. The purchase of larger 
locomotives has been accom- 
panied by the rebuilding of 40 
bridges*and the reinforcing of 
6 others, together with the 
strengthening of the track 
by the laying of heavier rails, 
the installation of additional 
ties, etc. 

An outstanding policy of Mr. 
Joyce and his associates in the 
operation of the Great Western 
has been to identify the rail- 
road more closely with the peo- 
ple in the territory white it 
serves. In addition to develop- 
‘ing new contacts, meetings of 
the board of directors, which 
formerly were held in New York, are now held at vari- 
ous points along the line. 

Among other properties in which the Great Western 
has an interest and which now come under the 
tion of Mr. Joyce are the Mason City & Ft. Dodge 
Railroad Co. and the Leavenworth Terminal Railway 
& Bridge Co., whose entire stock is owned by the Chi- 
cago Great Western. In addition, the Independent 
Elevator Company, the Iowa Townsite Company, the 
Great Western Coal Company and the Iowa Devel 
ment Company are controlled through ownership of 
stock. To insure necessary terminal facilities for its 
passenger and freight business, the railway 
an interest in the “Minnesota Transfer Railway Com 
pany, the Kansas City Terminal Railway Company, the 
St. Paul Union Depot Company, the St. Joseph 
Depot Company and the Iowa Transfer Company 

Mr. Joyce, a native of Chicago, has spent his entire 
life in railway and railway supply service. After some 
time as a trainman, he entered the supply field, par- 
ticipating in 1918 in the organization of the L iberty 
Car & Equipment Co., of which company he was elec ‘ted 
president. In the following year the Liberty Car 
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Wheel Company at Hammond, Ind. was organized with 
Mr. Joyce as president, and when that company merged 
with the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Co. at Hammond 
in 1921, he became president of the combined com- 
panies, which companies retained the latter name until 
1928, when they were purchased by the Standard Steel 
Car Company, Mr. Joyce being retained as vice-presi- 
dent. With the organization of the Standard Steel 
Car Corporation as a Pullman subsidiary early in 1930, 
Mr. Joyce became president of the new company, which 
position he still holds. 


Terminal Practices Hearings 
at Detroit and Cincinnati 


HE hearing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
T rission at Detroit, Mich., in Ex Parte 104— 

Practices Affecting Operating Revenues and Ex- 
penses—was concluded on October 29. As reported in 
the Railway Age of October 31, the hearing opened on 
Oct. 26, and the first roads to present testimony were 
the Ann Arbor, the Detroit & Mackinac, the Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line, the Detroit Terminal, and the 
Grand Trunk Western. 

Witnesses for the Pere Marquette, the next railway 
to be represented, told the commission—represented by 
C. M. Bardwell, examiner—about the terminal practices 
of the railway from a traffic and operating standpoint. 
R. P. Patterson, freight traffic manager, said that the 
absorption of switching charges is general, the standard 
reciprocal switching rate being $7 per car. He said 
that a check made some time ago indicated that the 
Pere Marquette received payments for switching from 
its connections which about equalled over a period of 
time the amounts it paid in switching charges to its 
connections. Consequently, the management has felt 
that the amount of the switching rate is not particularly 
important in any one instance so long as the Pere 
Marquette receives for switching which it does as 
much as it pays for switching done for it. 

With respect to the absorption of switching charges, 
Mr. Patterson said that the railways once restricted 
such absorption to competitive traffic and made ex- 
ceptions on certain commodities, but now no exception 
is made between competitive and non-competitive traffic 
—-largely for the reason that there no longer is such a 
thing as “non-competitive” traffic. When Attorney 
Hagerty of the commission asked him why the charge 
for reciprocal switching should be less than that for 
industrial switching, Mr. Patterson explained that the 
reclaim on per diem, paid by the road haul carrier to 
the switching line in reciprocal switching, adjusts the 
rate to about the level of that for industrial switching. 

A description of switching methods employed at 
certain larger industrial plants on the Pere Marquette 
was given by A. E. Badger, general superintendent. 
At one large plant—to illustrate differences in practices 
—the Pere Marquette does all switching. At others it 
does none, while at one it lends a locomotive to the 
plant, which the plant operates and maintains and 
which it uses for intra-plant switching. The road 
makes allowances to shippers in one or two instances. 
A substantial part of his testimony was devoted to 
the Detroit Union Produce Terminal, which occupies 
land owned by a real estate subsidiary of the Pere 
Marquette, the Pennsylvania and the Wabash and 
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which is served by a railway subsidiary of those roads, 
Attorney Hagerty exhibited considerable interest in 
this situation, and counsel for the Pere Marquette 
agreed to furnish for the record certain information 
which his witnesses could not supply. 

E. H. DeBoard, traffic manager of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, testified for that road that some of 
the industries which it serves take care of their own 
switching, adding that the D. T. & I. gives no allow- 
ances to any of them. In reply to Mr. Hagerty’s 
questions, he said that no distinction is made between 
competitive and non-competitive traffic in absorbin 
switching charges on road-haul freight. He said that, 
in his opinion, it is proper that the reciprocal switching 
rate should be lower tha that for industrial switching. 
About forty per cent of D. T. & I. traffic is automobile 
parts, and the next largest commodity handled is coal, 
Mr. DeBoard said. 


Michigan Central 


The testimony of Michigan Central witnesses, O. R. 
Bromley, traffic manager, and H. L. Margetts, super- 
intendent, was in nearly all respects similar to that 
of the other witnesses. Mr. Margetts said that certain 
industries on the Michigan Central now have pending 
applications for allowances on cars which they switch 
with plant locomotives. In response to a question from 
Attorney Gwynn, Mr. Margetts described the pooled 
switching service carried on with the Grand Trunk 
Western at one point, saying that this is an economical 
method. The closing Michigan Central testimony was 
marked by a long argument between counsel regarding 
the introduction of testimony to show why reciprocal 
switching charges are less than industrial switching 
charges. Counsel for the commission finally agreed to 
keep his questions along this line general in nature, and 
the taking of testimony continued. 

The last road to take the stand at Detroit was the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. Its first witness, 
W. A. Carley, superintendent of transportation, 
described switching methods, his testimony being in no 
way substantially different from that of witnesses of 
other roads. Asked by Mr. Hagerty why some in- 
dustries receive allowances while others do not, Mr. 
Carley replied that there is a different reason in each 
case. He added that the Nickel Plate effects what it 
considers to be the most economical arrangement in 
each instance. The last witness, H. L. Baird, general 
freight agent, described tariffs covering switching 
operations at various points on the Nickel Plate system. 


Hearings at Cincinnati 


The hearings were reopened by the taking of testi- 
mony from representatives of railroads operating south 
of the Ohio river at a session which opened at the 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, beginning November 
2, with Examiner C. W. Bardwell presiding. 

The first witness called was C. L. Mitchell, assistant 
general superintendent, Lines West, Southern Railway 
System, who was asked by counsel to define the ter- 
mini of the lines operating in the district over which his 
jurisdiction extended—the Alabama Great Southern and 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. Mr. 
Mitchell described in detail the terminal services ren- 
dered at various points on the lines and the time re- 
quired by the switching crews to render such service. 
He offered exhibits and testimony concerning his com- 
pany’s services at important centers, such as Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Lexington, Ky., Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., and in each case was questioned by I. C. ©. 
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attorney A. C. Hagerty along similar lines with the 
idea of placing on record the replies to such questions 
as: (1) What industries on the witness’s lines per- 
form their own spotting services? (2) Why do they 
perform their own spotting services? (3) Do you know 
any reasons why the railroad could not perform such 
services for them? (4) Are allowances made to any 
industries for performing spotting services? (5) Do 
you assign power to any industrial plant for its ex- 
clusive use? (6) Do you lease locomotives to any in- 
dustrial plant for its exclusive use? (7) Did any 
industry, at any time, apply for switching service and 
not receive it? (8) Did any industry, not now re- 
ceiving one, at any time, ask for an allowance for 
switching ? 

Attorney Hagerty received negative replies to these 
questions in their application to practically all points 
in Mr. Mitchell’s territory, with the exception of Birm- 
ingham where a group of eleven industries of varying 
sizes perform their own intra-plant switching. These 
cases were described in detail with the reasons apply- 
ing thereto. 

Mr. Mitchell read into the record detail cost figures 
on terminal switching in response to a request on the 
part of the commission for such data. The figures, 
based on test studies made at Birmingham and Chatta- 
nooga, showed the cost per switch locomotive-day (eight 
hours) to be $83.68 for a six-wheel switcher and $88.78 
for an eight-wheel switcher. These figures included 
running, but not general, repair costs. Relating these 
costs to units of traffic, the cost varied from $2.45 to 
$3.05 per car, counting the handling of both loads and 
empties. It was explained that these costs are based 
only on industrial plant switching, not yard switching. 

Mr. Mitchell was questioned at length by J. S. Burch- 
more, representing the National Industrial Traffic 
League, as to the basis of determining some of the items 
in the cost statements, and this led to the calling of 
R. F. Watts and J. W. Whitaker to the stand. These 
witnesses—superintendents, respectively, of the Birm- 
ingham and Chattanooga terminals—cleared up some 
of the points raised by Mr. Burchmore, but brought 
out the fact that the methods used in arriving at the 
switching costs at the two terminals differed in some 
details. Questioned by Attorneys Hagerty and R. A. 
Gwynr, for the commission, these two witnesses ex- 
pressed the opinion that the costs were representative 
under present-day reduced operation and, considering 
that no general expenses or investment charges were 
included, the figures were low rather than high. 


Traffic Representative’s Testimony 


G. H. Kerr, freight traffic manager, Southern Railway 
System, at Cincinnati, presented tariff references and 
rules covering switching charges, reconsignment and 
storage on the C. N. O. & T. P. and the A. G. S. and ex- 
plained, in response to a question from Attorney 
Hagerty, that the Southern absorbs connecting-line 
switching charges on competitive traffic, but not on non- 
competitive. Mr. Kerr said that switching charges in 
the Cincinnati Terminal district are reciprocal, usually 
$3.60 or $4.95 a car. These charges, he said, are out- 
of-pocket costs only. He also said that in some cases 
the costs are as low as $1.35 a car and, when asked by 
Attorney Hagerty why they are not higher, offered 
the explanation that the present costs are based in most 
cases on reciprocal arrangements with other carriers and 
not on a compensatory basis and that the charges are 
the result of long-standing assignments.’ Mr. Kerr 
suggested that a “cost-plus” basis of arriving at switch- 
ing charges would be more equitable. 
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William H. Truesdale, 
D. L. & W. Chairman, Retires 


ILLIAM H. TRUESDALE, who has been 
W chairman of the board of managers of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western since 1925 

when he relinquished the presidency, retired on Noy. | 
after more than 30 years’ service as a Lackawanna ex- 
ecutive. With Mr. Truesdale’s retirement the position of 
chairman of the board of managers has been abolished. 
Mr. Truesdale went to the Lackawanna in 1899 as 
its president and during the quarter century of his 
term in that office he directed a program of traffic 
development and capital improvements which placed 
the D. L. & W. in the forefront among carriers in 
eastern trunk-line territory. In commenting upon his 
retirement from the presidency, the Railway Age of 
June 13, 1925, said “There has been scarcely a year 





William H. Truesdale 


in Mr. Truesdale’s incumbency as president when some 
major scheme for improvement has not been actively 
mooted or actually under way.” 

Mr. Truesdale was born on December 1, 1851, at 
Poland, Ohio, and was educated in the common schools 
at Rock Island, Ill. In 1869 he began his railroad 
career with the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis 
(now a part of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) as 
a clerk in the auditing department. Later he served 
as cashier, and still later as purchasing agent for the 
same road. In 1872 and 1873 he was in Frankfort, 
Germany, as transfer agent for the company, and in 
the following year returned again to Rock Island as 
purchasing agent. In 1874 he became connected with 
the firm of Osborn & Curtis, railroad attorneys, at 
Rock Island. In 1876 he was appointed assistant to the 
receiver and treasurer of the Logansport, Crawfords- 
ville & Southwestern (now a part of the Pennsylvania) 
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at Terre Haute, Ind. Three years later he became 
general freight agent for the same road, and in 1881, 
was appointed assistant traffic manager of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. He became assistant 
to the president of the Minneapolis & St. Louis in 
January, 1883, and in May of the same year was 
elected a vice-president. 

In 1887 Mr. Truesdale was advanced to the presi- 
dency of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the following 
year was appointed receiver. In 1894, he went to the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as third vice-president 
and general manager. In 1887 he became second vice- 
president and general manager, and, in 1898, first vice- 
president and general manager. On March 1, 1899, he 
was elected president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with headquarters at New York, and served 
in that capacity until his election to the chairmanship 
of the board of directors in June, 1925. 


Labor Executives 
Ask Joint Conference 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


N opportunity to discuss temporary wage reduc- 
A tions on a national scale, as a possible trade for 
a permanent six-hour day or five-day week, with 
representatives of all the railroad labor organizations, in- 
cluding some that at present do not have contracts with 
many of the roads, has been offered to the railway ex- 
ecutives. By way of response to the action of the 
New York Central in opening negotiations with its 
employees for a temporary wage reduction, and re- 
ports that other railroads might take similar action 
individually, the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, at a meeting here on November 2, adopted a reso- 
lution declaring the intention of all the organizations 
represented to act together “to protect and to pro- 
mote their common interest’ and also proposing a 
joint conference with representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives to consider proposals which 
either side may desire to advance on a national basis. 
After stating that proposals affecting railway wages 
have been made public by several of the railroads and 
“are known to be under consideration by others,” the 
resolution proposed a joint conferences of representa- 
tives of the two associations as to “any proposals affect- 
ing railway operation which railway managements de- 
sire to advance” and “any proposals, including present 
and future relief of unemployment and stabilization 
of unemployment, which this association desires to ad- 
vance.” This left the inference that, provided con- 
ferences can be arranged on a national basis, the labor 
executives might be willing to consider wage reduc- 
tions in return for an opportunity to get before a com- 
mittee representative of railway management their 
proposals for a six-hour day or a five-day week, on 
which their committees have been working for some 
time, but which they have so far failed to get before the 
railroad executives in their efforts to accomplish a 
joint conference at which this might be taken up in 
connection with offers of the labor organizations to 
co-operate with the railroads in urging legislation for 
the regulation of competing forms of transportation. 
A copy of the resolutions was addressed to R. H. 
Aishton, chairman of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, together with a letter from D. B. Robert- 
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son, chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, asking him to undertake to arrange a confer- 
ence between the “appropriate” representatives of the 
executives’ association and members of the labor ex- 
ecutives’ association. 

Whether the labor leaders were seeking to hold be- 
fore the railroads the bait of a possible trade of a 
temporary wage cut for an agreement for a six-hour 
day or whether they were merely announcing their 
intention of holding together to resist wage cuts on 
individual roads by demanding a national conference 
could not be learned. Mr. Robertson pointed out that 
the railroads were interested in wage questions while 
the brotherhoods were interested in the employment 
question and urged that these questions be considered 
nationally, saying that the labor leaders were prepared 
to discuss “any” question the railroads might propose. 

Earlier this year the labor executives sought a joint 
conference with the railway executives to consider 
the general railroad problem, including the “elimina- 
tion of unfair competition” and the “stabilization of 
employment.” In reply Mr. Aishton reminded them 
that the Association of Railway Executives is not au- 
thorized to deal with labor matters and that such ques- 
tions should be handled through the customary chan- 
nels; that is, primarily, with the individual railroads. 
He added that he and Alfred P. Thom, general counsel 
of the Association, had been appointed as a medium of 
contact with the organizations to facilitate co-operation 
on any matters within the scope of the association. 
This letter was later made public by the labor leaders. 

The meeting held on November 2 was called pri- 
marily to consider a legislative program, including the 
drafts of proposed bills to be introduced to Congress 
to provide for a shorter work day or week, compulsory 
pension legislation, etc. The first day was devoted 
largely to a discussion of the wage question, however, 
as precipitated by the action last week of the New 
York Central. The text of the resolution follows: 


Whereas, the economic conditions affecting the operations 
of and employment on the railroads have changed materially 
in the current year, and the earnings of railroad employes 
and the amount of available employment have been reduced 
severely; and 

Whereas, proposals affecting railway wages have been made 
public by several of the railroads and are known to be under 
consideration by others; and 

Whereas, the employees of all the railroads face the urgent 
need for the adoption of measures which may provide, not 
only temporary relief, but assurances of future stabilization 
of employment and relief from continuing reductions of em- 
ployment and cyclical periods of grave unemployment; and 

Whereas, both the managements of the railroad systems and 
their employees are organized so that they are able to deal 
nationally with problems and emergencies affecting the entire 
transportation industry, and these organizations have a re- 
sponsibility not only to their memberships, but to the public, 
to act in concert to work out prompt and adequate solutions 
of their conflicting interests in order to promote the general 
welfare and to do all in their power to aid in the restoration 
of prosperity; therefore. 

Be it resolved, that the chairman of this association transmit 
a copy of this resolution to the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives and endeavor to arrange a conference between the appro- 
priate representatives of said association and the members of 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, for the purpose 
of considering and recommending to the respective associa- 
tions action regarding (1) any proposals affecting railway 
operation which railway managements desire to advance; (2) 
any proposals, including present and future relief of unemploy- 
ment and stabilization of employment, which this association 
desires to advance; and 

Be it further resolved that the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association carry on cooperative’ action in conformity with 
the laws of the respective organizations in aid of each and 
every organization of employees affiliated with this association 
to protect and to promote their common interest in meeting 
the needs of the present situation. 
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Pool Plan 
Under Consideration 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 


temporary emergency rate increase proposed 

by the Interstate Commerce Commission among 
the railroads that fail to earn their interest charges, in 
proportion to their deficiencies, but on a loan basis 
instead of the “dole” basis apparently contemplated by 
the commission, is being prepared under the direction 
of the Advisory Committee of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives to be filed with the commission for its 
approval if subscribed to at a meeting of the member 
roads. There is no certainty that the plan will be ap- 
proved by the commission; in fact there are some in- 
dications that it will not be, at least without further 
discussion and hearings, but the plan seems to repre- 
sent the extent to which the executives are prepared 
to go in an attempt to comply with the general purpose 
of the pooling plan suggested by the commission in its 
decision in Ex Parte No. 103 and in the form in 
which it is being drafted, it is still to be approved by the 
Advisory Committee. 

The Advisory Committee met here on October 28 
and 29 and, after laying down some general policies, 
left the details of the plan to be worked out by legal, 
accounting and traffic officers and to be considered at 
another meeting of the committee. The committee had 
been instructed at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
Association the week before to confer with the com- 
mission for the purpose of obtaining a more definite 
understanding of its views and with a view to suggest- 
ing certain modifications of some of the commission pro- 
posals, and to report back. 

J. J. Pelley, W. R. Cole, and H. A. Scandrett, chair- 
men of the regional committees which represented the 
railroads in the rate case, and Alfred P. Thom, general 
counsel of the association, held an inconclusive and 
rather unsatisfactory conference with the commissioners 
on October 28 and reported back to the Advisory com- 
mittee. Apparently they obtained little encouragement 


A PLAN for distributing the proceeds of the 


4» for any idea that the commission had intended to leave 


in its language any choice between a loan and a dole 
system designed merely to avoid receiverships. It is 
understood that some of the commissioners were out- 
spokenly hostile to the suggestion of a loan plan, while 
others gave no indication of their attitude and that, 
whether or not they had intended doing so, the railway 
officers refrained from putting before the commission 
any proposition for the commission to commit itself 
on until a concrete plan is actually filed. 

Neither the commissioners nor the railroad men 
would discuss the conference afterward and the only 
information given newspaper men was that no conclu- 
sions had been reached but the railroad men did not 
expect to come back for another conference. Most of 
the railway executives left Washington on October 29, 
with the idea of holding another meeting as soon as 
the draft of the plan is completed, to be followed by a 
meeting of the member roads. 

Because of the anomalous and extra-legal character 
of the whole scheme many difficulties were encountered 
in attempting to frame a plan for handling revenue 
which: apparently is not revenue in the ordinary sense. 

reigt tariffs filed with the commission are supposed 
to contain rates for transportation, but under the pro- 
Posed plan they are to provide for rates for transporta- 
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tion plus a temporary surcharge which is to be used 
to meet deficiencies in net income, often on some tar 
distant road. 

While some roads are said to have expressed con- 
cern as to whether the revenues thus collected would 
become taxable income, it is understood that the com- 
misison’s idea of its pooling suggestion was that the 
proceeds of the temporary rate increase should never 
become the property of the carriers collecting it which 
are earning their interest charges and about which the 
commission, therefore, was not worrying. They were 
to be regarded as mere collecting agencies and trustees, 
although the commission took the position that even 
they would be helped to some extent by the plan be- 
cause even their securities “suffer from the distress of 
others not so fortunate”. The proposed increases with- 
out pooling, the report said, “would go, in part, to 
carriers now securing revenues adequate to sustain their 
credit, and as to which no emergency exists.” 

All freight charges permitted by the commission are 
supposed to be as just and reasonable rates and the 
commission has held that rates increased 15 per cent 
would not be reasonable because the traffic would not 
bear it, but it was held that the traffic will bear the 
increase it has proposed but that some of the railroads 
collecting the increased rates may not retain the pro- 
ceeds of these just and reasonable rates because the 
emergency does not require it. 

The recapture plan of the 1920 law also contemplates 
that some roads may collect more than they might 
have been allowed if rates were to be made only for 
single railroads, instead of by groups, and the Supreme 
Court has upheld that arrangement, but even the re- 
capture law provides that a company may retain all 
it earns up to 6 per cent and half of any excess and 
Congress also provided that the recapture fund should 
be loaned and not given to weaker roads. 

Under the commission’s plan a road may lose some 
traffic to a competing water carrier because of the extra 
charge of $3 or $6a car, or 1 or 2 cents per 100 pounds 
on certain commodities, yet would have to pay into the 
pool the surcharge collected on what freight it did 
carry and thus might suffer a net loss. 

The commission had pointed out in its report that 
many difficulties would have to be met in working out 
the details of the plan, saying that appropriate provi- 
sion would have to be made to take care of variations 
in maintenance, depreciation and other operating charges 


—so that a road might not increase its deficiency to be 
met from the pool by increasing its maintenance ex- 
penditures, and that appropriate provisions should be 


made as to the accounts of carriers reporting separately 
but operate as part of a system. This same question as 
to system accounting arises in the recapture cases but 
as the commission has not yet decided just what con- 
stitutes a system it adds additional complications in 
this instance. One road having a deficiency under in- 
terest charges may be subsidiary to a parent company 
able to satisfy the deficiency, and apparently, under 
the commission’s idea, would not be entitled to draw 
from the pool, but there is still the question as to 
whether the commission will be willing to consider 
carrier operations alone, or require non-operating in- 
come derived from non-carrier sources to be included. 

While the railway executives were in Washington 
discussing Commissioner Eastman’s pooling plan as 
applied to the railroads, Congressman Treadway, of 
Massachusetts, went so far as to suggest in the news- 
papers a plan for pooling Congress at the coming ses- 
sion, because the House of Representatives is so evenly 
divided between Republicans and Democrats. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasuHincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

October 24 amounted to 769,673 cars, an increase 

of nearly 8,000 cars as compared with the week 
before. This, however, was a reduction of 189,819 cars 
as compared with the corresponding week of last year 
and of 364,687 cars as compared with 1929. The in- 
crease as compared with the week before was largely 
due to the increase in miscellaneous freight. There 
were also increases in grain, livestock and coal, offset 
by reductions in other items. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, October 24, 1931 
1931 


























Districts 3 1930 1929 
ES Oe eee yee ea 174,871 209,437 245,706 
ie RET SR RR a a ar 146,039 182,121 226,861 
FT eC TT eer er 51,137 57,021 65,848 
Re 6 Sale ad weve oe wiih rerien 109,436 138,358 * 157,202 
| Ee 97,334 135,522 159,694 
EE oe 124,248 157,582 179,965 
DE. Di tnuc wats co aaa nw eeeune 66,608 79,271 99,084 
Total Western Districts............. 288,190 372,375 438,743 
Ee. ad aba co mabeie eee 769,673 959,492 1,134,360 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Producis........... 40,163 41,612 43,013 
i i ee eiandnende ¥GuR 5608 30,748 35,369 38,772 

Ml ge advde eae nde nt send etuvacete 152,861 192,181 204,447 
Dt eee de rkmnadeeneened he mamees 5,733 9,218 12,025 
Forest Products ........cccccees pert 23,963 38,887 62,634 
SE (Qeuhoniinetinesssenenee abs tee 16,924 36,091 50,228 
I Me 6 66 wesw cate kecemweeeen 214,715 240,055 270,414 
EE go ixterdssvesicee be eee ee 284,566 366,079 452,827 
I ck a ak oon ia ww oldies Salen 769,673 959,492 1,134,360 
EE catch shes ab vearedienteet 761,719 931,105 1,185,564 
ciate Sa claes knees eeewees 763,864 954,782 1,179,540 
MEE Bawtseeetd's tebwirewicepas 777,837 971,255 1,179,947 
lr w <aiilere (¥emewedoned es 738,029 950,663 1,203,139 

Cumulative total, 43 weeks........31,639,081 38,970,335 44,599,437 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended October 24 totaled 61,654 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 5,795 cars and a decrease of 
6,626 cars from the same week last year. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Another Record? 


Engineer H. E. Nichols and Conductor C. H. Corneliys 
of the Iowa division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific have worked together on the same train for 47 years, 


The Pennsylvania’s “Congressional” 


When the Pennsylvania speeded up the schedule of the 
Congressional Limited, its premier train between New York 
and Washington, on November 1, advantage of the occasion 
was taken by the publicity department of the railway to 
inform the public of some of the history of this famous 
train. It may very well be true that the Congressional has 
carried more famous men and women than any other train 
in the world. The Congressional was established in 1885 
at the request of a group of congressmen, who were required 
to make regular trips between New York and the national 
capital. It has numbered among its distinguished frequent 
patrons Presidents Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft and 
Coolidge. The distinction of having occupied the only pri- 
vate car operated on the Congressional fell to the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan, whose car one day was carried to Wash- 
ington and back to New York so that the financial magnate 
might confer with the President on an emergency in jnter- 
national finance. 


Transcontinental Trucking 


You have doubtless read of the refrigerated truck which 
recently made an experimental run from Los Angeles to 
New York, crossing the continent in 12 days. What the re- 
sults of this experiment mean, if anything, is a matter of 
conjecture. The California newspapers tell of one enthu- 
siastic individual who seems to be thoroughly sold on trans- 
continental trucking of perishable freight. 

This enthusiast believes that trucks should be used to 
handle 90 per cent of the perishable shipments from Cali- 
fornia to the nation’s markets. Giving free reign to his 
imagination, he estimates that this could be accomplished 





Fag Bas pos by 50,000 refrigerated trucks, each costing about $8,000. This 

Loaded Connections would mean $400,000,000 to the manufacturers of trucks, 

Ton Se Conete 61,654 23.327 the employment of an army of men, a greater demand for 

A SRR RERIR SER 22,665 gasoline, and the employment of another army of workers 

Gember 28, 1990... eae 32,118 to keep the highways in repair. Ultimately, he says, this 

Cumulative Totals for Canada snail ied would require the building of new heavy highways to be 
—— - ................... ae 14357695 used exclusively by trucks. 
October 26, 1929.......-..cscccceee 2,977,770 1,776,980 All those in favor say, “Aye. 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Colpitts Presents 


Transport Program 


Noted engineer and_ transport 
expert outlines eleven 
definite objectives 


W. W. Colpitts, a member of the con- 
sulting engineering firm of Coverdale & 
Colpitts, New York, in an address at a 
joint meeting of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Trafic and Transportation Club and the 
Engineers Club of that city, outlined 
recently eleven definite corrective meas- 
ures to be undertaken to improve trans- 
portation conditions. The first step rec- 
ommended was emergency increases in 
freight rates and the second was a re- 


duction in wages and salaries. These 
he advocated for immediate relief. Con- 
tinuing, he outlined his nine other 


measures as follows: 

“Third: The public should be further 
enlightened upon the whole subject of 
transportation. It should be fully advised 
of the fact that both the older and newer 
transportation agencies competing with 
the railroads are partially supported by 
hidden governmental subsidies; that the 
railroads on the other hand must depend 
wholly upon their own resources; that 
the heavy taxes and other costs they pay 
contribute to the support of their com- 
petitors; that there is not now, nor in 
prospect, any other agency that on even 
terms can displace the railroads for the 
movement of the great bulk of the 
country’s traffic, and that high class rail- 
toad service is essential to the best in- 
terests of the whole people. 

“Fourth: The government should with- 
draw from the transportation business 
and should not aid one commercial trans- 
portation agency, to the detriment of 
another, 

“Fifth: Government improved water- 
ways should be made self-supporting 
through charges to users to cover interest, 
maintenance, depreciation and amortiza- 
tion. 

“Sixth: The various laws restricting 
the railroads in their legitimate aspirations 
to provide the cheapest transportation in 
all its branches, whether on the highways, 
on the inland waterways, on the Great 
Lakes, or in competition with the Panama 
Canal route, should be repealed or 
modified, 

“Seventh: The common carrier regula- 
tory laws should be modified in many 
particulars to permit greater freedom of 
action on the part of railroad manage- 
ments. 

“Eighth: All transportation agencies 
carrying traffic for hire should be placed 
on a basis of equality, subject to the same 





character of regulation and under one 
control, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, allowing economic laws to 
function freely in the case of each. 

“Ninth: The railroads should be relieved 
of a large part of the cost of separating 
grades at existing highway crossings and 
of building new highways or crossings. 
They should not be obliged through tax- 
ation to defray any part of the cost of 
building or maintaining any structure or 
waterway, the necessity for which is to 
provide facilities for the use of their 
competitors. 

“Tenth: The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or some other equally competent 
and unbiased body, should initiate a 
comprehensive study of the whole com- 
mercial transportation question with a 
view of determining the proper economic 
sphere of each agency and of fixing 
limitations to avoid unjustifiable com- 
petition and duplication of service. 

“Eleventh: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission should exercise its powers 
under the Transportation Act to raise 
rates as well as to lower them so as to 
enable the railroads to earn a fair return. 

“While the present situation of the rail- 
roads is anything but satisfactory their 
future prospects, following the return of 
normal conditions and relief from the 
onerous restrictions and discriminations 
which now hamper them, are in fact ex- 
cellent. The marked improvement in 
efficiency that has been accomplished dur- 
ing the period of business depression, 
the elimination of unnecessary services 
and various other economies will quickly 
be reflected in larger net earnings. I 
have no doubt that upon the return of 
normal conditions the withdrawal of the 
emergency increase in rates will be justi- 
fied, and any reductions in salaries and 
wages that may presently be made can be 
restored; and the cost of transportation 
as a whole to the public will be reduced.” 


Federal Regulation of Refrigerator Car 
Lines Urged 


An opinion that refrigerator car com- 
panies should be placed under the jur- 
isdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is expressed by Commis- 
sioner Eastman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a letter to Sen- 
ator Couzens, chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, who 
had made an inquiry as to the possibil- 
ity of diversion of railroad revenues to 
subsidiary companies whose accounts 
are not within the commission’s juris- 
diction. He pointed out that any prof- 
its diverted to subsidiary corporations 
come back to the parent companies in 
the form of dividends but that they af- 
fect the amount of the net railway op- 
erating income. "e 
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Rail Service Rendered 
With Marked Efficiency 


Dr. Klein finds carriers have keen 
perception of new require- 
ments of business 


Facts do not substantiate the view 
that “the old Iron Horse is losing out 
rapidly as a carrier of freight—that it is 
slipping fast and fighting a losing 
battle,’ Dr. Julius Klein, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce, held in a recent 
radio address broadcast from Washing- 
ton, D. C., over the coast-to-coast net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

“The truth of the matter,” Dr. Klein 
continued, “is that the railways still 
carry 75 per cent of the freight traffic 
of the United States, as measured in 
ton-mileage, whereas it is _ believed 
trucks carry only about three per cent 
—a proportion so small as to be very 
surprising to most of us. That does 
not mean that motor transport is of 
minor consequence. The truck and bus 
have, and will continue to have, an in- 
creasing part as public carriers. Their 
possibilities, limitations, and relations to 
rail service are being more and more 
clearly defined. 

“Even though the number of passen- 
gers carried by the railways has been 
decreasing since 1920, and the freight 
tonnage declined in 1930 as compared 
with other recent years, by reason of 
the depression, the railway lines still 
render a stupendous amount of service 
to American business, and they are 
rendering it with mounting efficiency, a 
keen perception of new requirements, 
and a resolute adherence to ideals and 
standards of the highest type. 

“There is one extremely important as- 
pect of our railways to which most of 
us fail to give due attention. When we 
think of the place that these lines oc- 
cupy in our business structure, we are 
apt to consider only the service that 
they render, the elements of competi- 
tion, the varied phases of their financ- 
ing. But another immensely significant 
factor which ought to be_ strongly 
stressed is the market that the railways 
afford for all kinds of commodities. 
The railways as buyers form one of the 
foremost stimulating and _ sustaining 
forces in our economic mechanism. 
Their purchases of fuel, materials, and 
miscellaneous supplies run the gamut 
of the productive industries. Accord- 
ing to the most careful computation, the 
Class I railways bought more than a 
billion dollars’ worth of goods essential 
to their operation in the year 1930. Just 
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think what that means in terms of busy 
factories and farms, active mines and 
lumber yards: in other words, tens of 
thousands of jobs for workers in prac- 
tically every field. 

“Between half and two-thirds of all 
the money that the railways earn is un- 
avoidably devoted to fixed charges 
which cannot be cut down—taxes, in- 
terest on their bonds, etc. Such a sit- 
uation, of course, make matters difficult 
for the companies when they are hit by 
a depression like the one we are now 
combating. The depression cuts down 
their receipts—they cannot earn so 
much—so they naturally want to reduce 
expenditures in something like the 
same degree. But it is hard for the 
railways to do that, because so large a 
proportion of their obligations are 
‘rigid.’ Here, certainly, is one of the 
formidable, deeply-rooted quandaries in 
which the companies find themselves. 

“It is plain, under such conditions. 
that they must direct their most vigor- 
ous assaults, their most determined ef- 
forts, upon those items that do lend 
themselves to reduction. Such an item 
is the operating expense. I am omit- 
ting wages, which of course present far 
too delicate and complicated a question 
for me to analyze fairly in this brief 
period. 

“Right here is where augmented effi- 
ciency comes in. And such efficiency 
has come in with some really resound- 
ing triumphs. The railways have been 
and still are, in the very front rank of 
American industries and activities as re- 
gards the introduction of new methods, 
improved devices, ingenious shortcuts 
and in general superior management in 
the handling of their distinctive engi- 
neering problems. In many ways, their 
achievements along this line have been 
positively startling. 

“T naturally cannot go into the con- 
tentious questions of competition be- 
tween the various agencies of transpor- 


tation. These questions are enormously 
complex. They involve endless techni- 
calities. Many strong, valid arguments 


can be advanced on every point at is- 
sue. Most of these problems come 
within the province of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of the Con- 
gress. I cannot undertake even to sum- 
marize them within the few minutes of 
a radio talk. 

“What I do want to emphasize is the 
big salient fact that our American rail- 
ways today, with very few exceptions, 
are rendering enormous service to 
American business and are thoroughly 
alert, progressive, and ‘in tune with 
the times.’ Their future as an indispen- 
sable agency of transportation seems to 
me to be secure.” 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) will hold its next meeting at 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on Thursday 
evening, November 12. Frank C. 
Groom, I. C. C. inspector, will speak 
on the steam locomotive and its mainte- 
nance. 

The subject, “Patents and Railway Prog- 
ress,” scheduled to be presented by Charles 
L. Howard, assistant general counsel, 
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Western Railroad Association, at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Western Railway Club, 
and unavoidably postponed, as announced 
in the Railway Age issue of September 26, 
will be presented Monday evening, No- 
vember 16, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


A.R.E.A. To Hold Two-Day Meeting 


The American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation decided, at a meeting of its board 
of directors on November 4, to confine its 
next annual convention to two days, March 
15 and 16, with an evening session on the 
first day and an association luncheon on 
the second day. 


Cotton Rates to New England Reduced 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the Southern Pacif- 
ic Steamship Line (Morgan Line) and 
the Mallory Steamship Line to put into 
effect on five days’ notice a reduction 
in freight rates on compressed cotton 
from Houston, Galveston, New Orleans 
and Mobile to Boston and other New 
England points, to meet the competition 
of unregulated water lines. Rates 
ranging from 52 to 67 cents per 100 Ib., 
are reduced to 35 cents. 


Truck Tariffs Become Effective 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion voted on November 4 not to sus- 
pend the tariffs filed by the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Pennsylvania, Central of New 
Jersey and Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western establishing flat rates for the 
transportation of truck bodies, loaded 
or empty, between Jersey City, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, and 
Scranton, which had been proposed as 
a means of meeting truck competition 
on the highways by combining the econ- 
omy of rail transportation for the 
road haul with that of the truck for 
terminal delivery. The commission also 
voted not to suspend tariffs filed by a 
number of eastern roads proposing rates 
for mixed carloads of freight without 
classification. The truck tariffs became 
effective on November 5 and later 
dates. 


1.C.C. Accounting Order Upheld 


A special United States court of three 
judges, sitting in the western district of 
Virginia, on October 16 issued a de- 
cision denying an application of the 
Norfolk & Western for an injunction 
against an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which directed the 
railway company to include its invest- 
ment in certain coal mines under bal- 
ance sheet account No. 705, which em- 
braces miscellaneous physical property, 
instead of under account No. 701, which 
includes investment in road and equip- 
ment. The company had contended 
that as the mines are operated in con- 
nection with its system of transporta- 
tion the commission’s classification of 
them as non-transportation property 
was an arbitrary abuse of power on the 
part of the commission. The net in- 
vestment involved was $2,650,467, as of 
1928, and the amount has been carried 
in account 705 under the commission’s 
rules. ‘The company had asked to have 
it transferred to 701, whereupon, after 
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hearings, the commission issued a for. 
mal order requiring that it be carrieq 
in 705. The property also had been 
classified as non-carrier in the tentative 
recapture report. The court held that 
the matter was within the discretion of 
the commission unless its exercise of 
power was shown to be arbitrary an 
that the classification seemed to it to 
be entirely reasonable and proper. 


Tickets With Two-Cents-a- Mile 
Options 


A new type of commutation ticket 
affording a low rate to patrons and ex. 
tending them the option of purchasing 
additional rides on the same division at 
a rate of two cents a mile was placed 
on sale by the Chicago & North West- 
ern and the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee in the Chicago suburban 
area on November 2. With the 12-ride 
weekly ticket, which is priced lower 
than the standard 10 and 25-ride tickets 
and only slightly higher than the 60- 
ride monthly tickets, a patron may pur- 
chase additional suburban rides up to 
50 per cent of the total mileage repre- 
sented by the 12 rides on the ticket. The 
new ticket is designed to appeal to 
ticket holders who wish to furnish 
transportation to members and visitors 
of the family and also to ticket holders 
who have occasion to travel to points 
on the division beyond their stations. 


R.B.A. Annual Meeting 


The twenty-third annual meeting and 
dinner of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on November 4. During the morn- 
ing session resolutions were presented by 
the general executive commi’tee pertaining 
to motor coach and truck competition and 
government in business. At the luncheon 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway 
Age, spoke on manufacturing in railway 
shops while Frank W. Noxon, secretary 
of the association spoke on railway busi- 
ness. At the annual dinner the speakers 
included Colonel Robert Isham Randolph, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, Paul Shoup, president of the 
Southern Pacific, whose subject was 
“Railroads as Spenders,” Thomas F. 
Woodlock, contributing editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, whose topic was “Ninety- 
Seven Varieties of Star Spangled Com- 
munism” and George E. Vincent, ex- 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
whose subject was “As Others See Us.” 


Roads Should Be Allowed to Accumu- 
late Reserves 


The railroads could be made an 
agency to contribute very largely to 2 
stabilization of industry in general if 
they were allowed i 


times of prosperity reserves which 
could be used in times of depression for 
normal maintenance expenditures, 


Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, testified before a sub- 
committee of.the Senate committee on 
manufacturers which is holding hear- 
ings on proposals for a national eco 
nomic council, Mr. Willard said that 
when business is good it would seem 
wise to let the railroads earn a larget 
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return than the law contemplates so 
that it would not be necessary to make 
such drastic reductions in expenditures 
when business is bad in order to main- 
tain financial integrity. He pointed out, 
however, that the recapture law pro- 
poses to take away from a railroad half 
of any excess over 6 per cent earned in 
good times although, as the law has 
been administered, the railroads as a 
whole have never been allowed the fair 
return contemplated by the law. He 
expressed doubts as to how much could 
be accomplished by such a _ national 
planning body as has been proposed by 
some witnesses before the committee. 

D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, testifying before the committee on 
the following day, advocated the plan 
for a national economic council. He 
said that 500,000 railway employees had 
been thrown out of employment as the 
result of the depression and 250,000 
more through technological develop- 
ments. in the industry and that the out- 
look is discouraging. He said that 
many men are now working only part 
time in order to spread employment and 
criticized the railway managements for 
failure to co-operate with the labor or- 
ganizations on their plan for “stabiliz- 
ing’ employment. 


The Canadian Roads in September 


The Canadian Pacific reports Sep- 
tember earnings at $3,263,692, as compared 
with $6,750,672 in September of last year. 
Although the company was able to effect 
the substantial cut in operating expenses 
of $3,915,321, the drop in gross totaled 
$7,402,301, resulting in the reduced net as 
noted. Gross was $12,210,415, against 
$19,612,717 in the corresponding month of 
1930. 

For the nine elapsed months of this 
year, gross revenues were $105,914,607, a 
reduction of $30,066,713, while expenses 
were reduced by $21,842,956, resulting in 
net for that period being $14,660,241, or a 
decline of $8,223,757 from the net of 
that period of 1930. 

The following statement shows gross 
revenues, expenses and operating net for 
the month of September and for the nine 
months of the fiscal year ended with 
September : 

SEPTEMBER 
1931 1930 Decr. 








$ $ $ 
ae ede aes 12,210,415 19,612,717 7,402,301 
SS ee 8,946,723 12,862,045 3,915,321 
ee 3,263,692 S 750,672 3,486,980 
NINE MONTHS 
— 630 Decr. 
GtOS6 ..c0sc 105,914,607 135,981,321 30,966,713 
ee ae 91,254,365 113,097,322 21,842,956 
et. Sues . 14,660,241 22,883,999 8,223,757 


Net operating revenue for the month 
of September, 1931, of $1,387,981, is 
shown by the monthly statement of gross 
revenues, operating expenses and net 
revenues of the Canadian National. Oper- 
ating expenses show a decrease of $3,- 


183,371 as compared with those of 
September, 1930. 
Gross revenues in September, 1931, 


were $15,159,905, a decrease of $5,697,043 
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as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1930. Operating expenses for 
September, 1931, were $13,772,823 a de- 
crease of $3,183,371 as compared with 
September, 1930, while net revenue for 
last month was $1,387,081, a decrease of 
$2,513,671 as compared with September 
of last year. 

For the period from January 1 to the 
end of September, 1931, gross revenues 
were $132,552,815, a decrease of $36,433,- 
353 as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1930. Operating expenses for 
the 1931 period were $128,987,044, a de- 
crease of $20,154,262 from the expenses 
of the similar period of 1930. Net 
revenue for the nine months of 1931 was 
$3,565,770, a decrease of $16,279,091 com- 
pared with the same period of 1930. 


Net Return for Nine Months 2.08 
Per Cent 


Class I railroads for the first nine 
months of 1931 had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $407,660,068, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.08 per 
cent on their property investment, ac- 
cording to reports compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. In the 
first nine months of 1930, their net was 
$660,901,036, or 3.44 per cent. Operat- 
ing revenues for the nine months to- 
taled $3,279,306,284, compared with $4,- 
083,333,088 for the same period in 1930, 
a decrease of 19.7 per cent. Operating 
expenses amounted to $2,524,542,897, a 
decrease of 17.3 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first nine 
months of 1931 paid $246,523,011 in 
taxes, compared with $275,483,810 for 
the same period in 1930, a decrease of 
10.5 per cent. For September, the tax 
bill amounted to $26,369,160, a decrease 
of $5,296,945 under September of the 
previous year. 

Thirty-six Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in the first nine months, of 
which 12 were in the Eastern district, 7 
in the Southern and 17 in the Western. 

For September the roads had a net 
of $55,318,586, which, for that month, 
was at the rate of 1.76 per cent. In Sep- 
tember, 1930, their net was $104,434,777, 
or 3.39 per cent. 

Operating revenues for September 
amounted to $350,334,575, compared 
with $467,537,182 in September, 1930, a 
decrease of 25.1 per cent. Operating 
expenses totaled $258,222,616, a decrease 
of 19.3 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict for nine months had a net of $213,- 
762,440, at the rate of 2.30 per cent. For 
the same period in 1930, their net was 
$348,887,642, or 3.86 per cent. Operat- 
ing revenues in the Eastern district for 
the nine months totaled $1,640,922,892, a 
decrease of 19.7 per cent below those of 
the corresponding period the year be- 
fore, while operating expenses totaled 
$1;260,902,248, a decrease of 16.9 per 
cent. For September they had a net of 
$26,022,023, compared with $44,368,892 
in September, 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for nine months had a net of $33.- 
884,257, which was at the rate of 1.38 
per cent. For the same period in 1930, 
their net was $63,354,619, at the rate 
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of 2.60 per cent. Operating revenues 
for the nine months amounted to $403,- 
116,132, a decrease of 18.2 per cent un- 
der the same period in 1930, while op- 
erating expenses totaled $330,500,327, a 
decrease of 15.1 per cent. Class I rail- 
roads in the Southern district for the 
month of September had a net of $2,- 
123,576, compared with $8,861,972 in 
September, 1930. 

In the Western district for 
months the net was $160,013,371, at the 
rate of 2.04 per cent. For the same 
nine months in 1930, the railroads in 
that district had a net of $248,658,775, 
at the rate of 3.21 per cent. Operating 
revenues for the nine months amounted 
to $1,235,267,260, a decrease of 20.2 per 
cent, while operating expenses totaled 
$933,140,322, a decrease of 18.6 per cent. 
For September, the net in the West- 
ern district amounted to $27,172,987. 
The net of the same roads in Septem- 
ber, 1930, totaled $51,203,913. 


nine 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
MonTH OF SEPTEMBER 
1931 1930 
Total operating reve- a cer 
SU cc acsieie eas $350,334,575  $467,537,132 
Total operating ex- 7 
DEMBES .ccccccece 258,222,616 320,155,425 
ee eer 26,369,160 31,666, 5 1K 5 
Net railway operat- : find ; a 
ing income ...... 55,318,586 104,434,777 
Operating ratio—per a : 
RIE 7 a taralavece arse 73.71 68.48 
Rate of return on oe 
property investm’t 1.76% 3.39% 
NINE MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 
Total operating reve- aoe 
NY Un tee Oy Fee eee $3,279,306,284 $4,083,333,088 
Total operating ex- seas 
penses .......... 2,524,542,897 3,052,! 72,87 
TNE ss as 0:00 300s 246,523,011 ore 483°810 
Net railway operat- a “ 
ing income ...... 407,660,068 660,901,036 
Operating ratio—per Paes 
WE io 's(4 a'e 7s 9-9-3180 's 76.98 74.77 
Rate of return on are 
property investm’t 2.08% 3.44% 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 


Arr Brake Assocration—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. - 

Attiep Rattway Suppty Association.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreIGHT TRAFFIC 
ae —W. R. Curtis, F. T. R.. M. & O. 

R. R., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, No- 
vember 19, 1931, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 


American ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGaGE 


Acrnts.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J. 
143 Liberty St., New York. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SuPERIN- 


TENDENTS.—F. 3 hiteman, Room 8:00, 
1017 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Next meet: 
ing, 1932, Detroit, Mich. 


Amunican ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dinrtnc Cars.—F. Borger, C. I L. R 
R., 836 Federal St., Chicago. 

American Execraic Rattway Assocration.— 
a C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 

ork. 
a? Rartway Assectasiee. —H. J. Forster, 
0 Vesey St., New York, Y. 

Division I.— Operating. pool, <1 Caviston, 30 


Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section. — R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. 


(Continued on page 728) 
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RAILWAY AGE 





November 7, 1931 





- With Useless Weight? 





; At one time the only way to get more power was to add 
weight and increase the number of drivers. 


That was before engineering refinements were developed that 
made each pound of locomotive weight more productive. 


The Locomotive Booster now provides the power needed at 
starting and permits the designer to concentrate on getting 
high power out-put at high speeds. 


Here again Franklin helps; this time with The Limited Cut-Off. 
By restoring the old principle of expansive use of steam, The 
Limited Cut-Off makes each pound of steam do more work. 
ln addition it reduces the maximum variation in torque which 
permits a fuller use of driving wheel weight without slipping. 


Then, too, there are other factors to be incorporated in the 
design of the modern locomotive if steam is to be made and 
used efficiently. 


Consider the effect of Franklin Steam Grate Shakers in keep- 
ing fires clean and thereby aiding steam formation; also the 
accuracy of cut-off of Franklin Precision Power Reverse Gears 
which makes it easy for the engineer to use steam economically THE FRANKLIN 


SLEEVE JOINT 
no matter how the speed changes. eitoiieiiti tia 





All these capacity increasing factors are as necessary to the ner aon? 
modern locomotive as the driving wheels. little attention. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., IN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
- ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 
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326,053 
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588,422 
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"262,858 
2,494,648 


28,332 
261,061 





(123,645 


1,060,190 


ut the Arch Brick 


&. () kK / A hurried call brings an American 
Wa Sd ® » Arch Company service man—some- 


thing needs fixing. 


> 


(133,086 


1.059,95 


800 


8.279.013 


Time and again the service man find the Arch Brick doing 


931 


their job, but some other factor at fault. 


$6,773 
343,795 


He puts his finger on the trouble at once—he has seen it be- 
fore on other roads—and soon the difficulties are ironed out. 
qs By reason of their broad contact with locomotive combustion, 
ze American Arch Company service men possess a wealth of experi- 
ence that means much to the railroads they serve. 

Such advice and counsel on combustion improves Arch Brick 
£ service and dependability of operation and results in ultimate 
: economy. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > > : 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 
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56,007,326 
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350,853 
3,394,179 


Locomotives in service on Class 1 lines numbered 55,600 
in 1930. 


On the assumption that 45,000 modern locomotives, 
properly distributed, would be a sufficient inventory, a 25 


o15,71s/ 
2,584,187 
25,344,085 









































se year replacement program would call for 1800 new locomo- 
"Sh tives per year. : 
Age But for the last five years, 1927-1931, orders for new 
4a locomotives have averaged approximately 600 per year. At 
ome this rate the replacement of 45,000 locomotives will take 
ox 75 years. 
se And the inventory starting out is already 80 per cent over 
ery 10 years old and 45 per cent over 20 years old. 
33 Sooner or later a greater proportion of the money spent 
‘33 for improvements must be allotted to new locomotives. 
° Otherwise, a bad condition is rapidly going to get much worse. 
#3 30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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18,1 


NATIONAL 


COPPER-STEEL 


PIPE 
"he Original Copper-Steel Pipe 


? 


es 13,863.59 


IFY,9TU,422 


FOS 





ERE is a simple but effective means of prolong- 


for ing the life and efficiency of all railway piping | 
exposed to corrosive action of the atmosphere—a 


r al | r oad protection of major importance wherever piping is 
pipin g ; ys) subjected to a wide range of temperatures and to al- 





ternate wet and dry conditions. 
(mn NATIONAL Copper-Steel Pipe is the same high- 
, grade steel pipe that railroads have been using for 
many years, with the addition of a small percentage 
of pure copper, which thoroughly alloys with the high- 
ly refined steel. The fact that the protection offered 
by copper-steel is a part of the pipe itself and causes i 
no inconvenience or extra work after installation, 
makes the use of this product an ideal method of 
minimizing losses from atmospheric corrosion, while 
the saving secured through increased life of the pipe 


is far in excess of the small additional investment in- 
volved. 

Being the pioneer in the research and development 
of copper-steel pipe, National Tube Company recom- 
mends this product for all piping on locomotives and 
cars and for other purposes, such as signal pipe, tubu- 
lar poles, etc., where pipe is subjected to atmospheric 
corrosion. Ask for Bulletin No. 11, describing 


NATIONAL COPPER-STEEL PIPE 
The Original Copper-Steel Pipe 





LOOK FOR THE GREEN COLOR! 
NATIONAL Copper-Steel Pipe is marked as follows: Black Pipe—Smaller NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sizes colored green. Larger sizes, two green stripes running lengthwise. Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
Galvanized Pipe—A// sizes, two green stripes running lengthwise. 
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NATIONAL COPPER-STEEL PIPE 
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November 7, 1931 RAILWAY AGE 


BEMODERN STEELS “ MODERN USES 


STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING 


ALLOY STEELS 


N LY a few years ago the terms ‘‘STAINLEss”’ and 
“*RusTLess’’ could not be used as descriptive of the 
properties of ferrous metals. Scientific research and modern 
metallurgy have brought about a new order of things by 
placing at the disposal of architects, engineers, technologists 
and manufacturers a series of alloy steels to which such 
adjectives may now be very properly applied. Both the 
industries and the arts are daily taking advantage of these 
metals for hundreds of useful applications. 


Correspondence is invited and your inquiries will receive 
careful attention by any of the five subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Corporation listed below: 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Sheets and Light Plates 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago 


Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Pipe and Tubular Products 















Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, Russ Building, San Francisco 
Export Distributors: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY. 30 Church Street, New York City 












©ypical Uses: 
@ AUTOMOTIVE and AERONAUTIC—‘o: 


radiator shells, hub‘caps, lamps, bumpers, moldings, pol- 
ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airplane 
parts and instruments. 


@ MANUFACTURING and INDUSTRIAL 
Machinery and furnace parts, dampers, fans, preheaters, 
pumps, conveyors, turbine blades, nozzles, plungers, 
and machinery specialties. 


q CHEMICAL—Vats, tanks, stills, digesters, con 
densers, retorts, paper and pulp manufacturing equip 
ment, circulation systems, and laboratory apparatus. 


g OIL REFINING— Bubble caps, still tubes, lin 
ings, heat exchangers, ducts, containers, tanks, agitators, 
and other refining equipment. 


Gg FOOD HANDLING — Pasteurizers, tables, 
hospital and hotel kitchen equipment, restaurant fixtures, 
cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery and 
accessories, ice cream and milk containers and utensils. 


g ARCHITECTURAL — Structural members and 
supports, hinges and hardware, decorative metal embel- 
lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, doors, grilles 
panels, and ornamental! work. 


g HOME APPLIANCES— Kitchen equipment. 
cooking and canning utensils, furniture, cabinets, elec- 
trical appliances, sinks, plumbing fittings, stoves, ranges, 
and tableware. 


g MISCELLANEOUS — Packing house equip- 
ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, 
humidors, handles, hooks, trays, golf clubs, skates, switch 
boards, metallic mirrors, laundry machinery, tank cars, 
railway car parts and fittings, and many other uses where 
beauty and resistance to corrosion are important factors 















PUTT PUT 
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USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under licenses 


of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York: and 
of Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 





CHROMIUM-ALLOY CHROMIUM-NICKEL 


STEELS STEELS 


Ferritic Austenitic 


USS- - 12 USS — 18-8 
USS-- 17 USS — 1812 


USS - — 27 






USS — 25 


I2 
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Three efficient and economical types of 
modern wharf and bulkhead construc- 


On the 
right is shown the type for all depths of 


tion are illustrated herewith. 


channel up to 25 feet. Carnegie Arch- 
Web Steel Sheet Piling has proved 
particularly efficient for this construction. 
A number of arch-web sections of 
varying weights and depths are avail- 
able to meet the required strength for 
this range of depths. Section M110 is 
illustrated, with a driving width of 16”, 
depth of 6” and a section modulus of 
15.26 in.* per foot of wall. 
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On the left are shown two types of 
construction for channels deeper than 
25 feet. 
C B Sections and the spacing of the 
master piles, a wharf for any depth of 


By varying the weight of the 


channel and any surcharge load can be 
constructed. No waling is necessary in 
this construction. 


Numerous installations have definitely 
proved the efficiency and economy of 
these three types. Carnegie Engineers 
are ready to consult with you at any 
time. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 160 
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Meetings & Conventions 


(Continued from page 721) 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Dives II. Rdg ey ee —G. W. Covert, 

East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division III.—Traffic_—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 

Division 1V.——Engineering.—E. H. Fritch. 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, March 15-17, 1932, Palmer House, 
Chicago. No exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association at 1932 meeting. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 
H. Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, March 15-17, 1932, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Electrical Section—E. H. Fritch, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Signal Section. —, mc Balliet, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59, East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Equipment Paintin Section.—V. R. Haw: 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.—W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims. —Lewis Pil- 


cher, 59 East Af Buren St., Chicage. 
Division VIII.—Motor Transport. —George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 


Car Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 17th and 
H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Rattway Bripce anp Buitpine Asso- 

cration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next conven- 
tion, October 18-20, 1932, Toronto, Ont. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 

Association. 
American Rattway DeveLopmMentT ASSOCIATION. 
- Large, Gen. Agri. Agt., C. R. I. & 


P. Ry. ¥ * Chicago, Ill. Semi- annual meeting, 
December 3-4, 1931, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; annual meeting, June 15-17, 1932, 


Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
AMERICAN Rattway ENGINEERING AssocIaTIon.— 


orks in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, March 15-17, 1932, Palmer 
House, Chicago. No exhibit by National 
Railway Appliances Association at 1932 
meeting. 


American Rartway Macazine Epitors Assocta- 
TION.—Miss E. Kramer, M-K-T Employes 
Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 
April, 1932, San Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN RartLway Toot Foremen’s Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Exhibit 
by Supply, Az Association of the American Rail- 
way Foremen’s Association.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co. 11 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. 

American SHort Line RarLroap ASsociaTION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union.Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Socrety oF MecHANICcAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Paul D. Mallay, Johns- 
Manville Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New 


York. 

AMERICAN Woop PresErvers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
H. » —" ae 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. Next meeting, January 
26-28, 1932, Hota Jefferson, St. jouis, Me. 


AssociaTION oF RaiLway Ciatm Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual con- 
vention, May, 1932, Louisville, K 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILWAy ELECTRICAL 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Braipce ann Burtptnc Suprprty Men’s Assocta- 
tion.—S. A. Baber, High Grade Manufac- 
turing Co., 10418 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 


Enesnszns. 


Ohio. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Camaptan Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in _ each 
month, except June, Jul and August. 


Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Can Department Orricers Assocration.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. 

Can Foremen’s Association or Cnuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago. Regular 


meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July, and August, Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Can Foremen’s Association or Los ANGELES.— 
Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 

.os Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, 2nd 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 





RAILWAY AGE 


Car i s Assoc1aTION oF St. Louis. Mo. 


G. Wiegman, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
~~? "Louis, Ill. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except July and August, Ameri- 
can Hotel ‘Annex, 6th and Market Sts., St. 


Louis, Mo. 

CentraL Rattway Crus or Burrato.—T. J. 
O’Donnell, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 


2nd Thursday each month, agg June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N i> a 

Cinctnnatr Rartway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 453 
E. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings 2nd 
Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, O. 

Creveranp Raittway Cxrius.—F. L.  Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, second Monday each month, except 
June, July, August, Auditorium, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen’s Building, West 9th 
St., and Superior Ave., Cleveland. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssoctaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILway 
Egypt, January 10-16, 1933. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fver Assocration.—C, 
T. Winkless, Room 700 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL ForEMEN’S 
AssoctaTion.—Wm, Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borrer Makers Association.—A. F 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y¥ 

Master Car BuItpers’ AND Supervisors’ Asso 
craTion.—(See Car Department Officers’ 
Association.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CoMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual conven- 
tion, 1932, Hot Springs, Ark. 

NaTIonaL ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap Ti1E Pro 
pUcERS.—Roy M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
+a Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Annual meeting, March 14, 
1014 South Michigan Ave., 
exhibit at A. 


Concress.—Cairo, 


1932, 
Chicago. No 
R. E. A. convention in 1932. 


NationaL SaFety Councii.—Steam_ Railroad 
Section: J. L. Walsh, Supt. - Safety, M.-K.- 
T. R. R., Dallas, Tex. 


New Encranp Rarrroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic sve Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, except June, 
{uly, August and September, ‘Copley laza 

otel, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Rattroap Crvs.—D. I. McKay, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meetings, 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July and 


August, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 
Pactric Rartway Cius.— S. Wo FP. ©. 
Box, 3275, San Francisco, Cal. " reenter 


meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rartway AccounTING OFFicers’ ASSOCIATION.-« 
E. R. Woodson, 1124 Woodward Building. 
Washington, D. 1932, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raitway Business AssociaTion.—Frank W. 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. 

Rartway Cus or Pitrssurcu. —J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway Exectricat Suppry MANuractuRERs’ 
AssocraTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. inton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

RatLway Frre Protection paeecsansen. —R. R. 
2 mma Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Baltimore. 


C. Next convention, 


Md. 
Rartway Suppry MaNuFacturers’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division. 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division. American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele 
phone Section of A. R. Division 1 

Rartway Treasury Orricers’ AssocraTIon.— 
L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso 


CIATION. — F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Next convention, September 20-22, 1932, 


Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Exhibit by Track 
Supply Association. 

Str. Louis Rarrway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Regular 


meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except _June, 
July and August. tatler Hotel, St. Louis. 
S1cnat Appiiance Assocration.—F. W. Ed 


munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLus.— 
A. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SoutHern AssocraTION oF Car Service Orrt- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. Ry., Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Surrpty Men’s_ Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
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Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip. 
ment Painting Section. 
Toronto Rartway Crus.—J. A. Murphy, 145 
Canadian National Express Building, Toro: 
2, Regular meetings lst 
month, except June, July 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Track Supprty AssocraTtion.—L. C. Ryan, Ox. 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmaster3 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociATION. — W. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, 0. 
Western Rattway Criuvus.—J. H. Nash, Dry. 
Steam Valve Sales Corp., 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings 3rd Monday 
each’ month, except June, July, August ani 
September, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Monday of eaci 
and August, Roy.! 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe ALASKA Rarroap is inquiring for 
one locomotive of the 4-8-2 type. 


THe NorrotkK & WESTERN will build 10 
new locomotive tenders of 22,000 gal. 
capacity, at its Roanoke, Va., shops. 


Tue DeELAwareE, LACKAWANNA & WEst- 
ERN is inquiring for 12 high-speed freight 
locomotives of the 4-8-4, Pocono type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Norro_K & WESTERN will make ex- 
tensive repairs to 500 steel coal cars of 
571%4 tons capacity at its Roanoke, Va., 
shops. 


Tue Unitep States NAvy DEPARTMEN' 
has ordered three flat cars from the 
Haffner-Thrall Car Company, Chicago. 
These cars are for service at the Naval 
Air station at San Diego, Cal. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 19. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE WESTERN MARYLAND has ordered 
from the McClintic-Marshall Corporation 
150 tons of steel for a bridge at Spring 
Grove, Pa. 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN has given a 
contract to the American Bridge Com- 
pany for approximately 220 tons of steel 
for grade crossing elimination work near 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract for 509 tons 
of girders has been given to the American 
Bridge Company by the Maroco Construc- 
tion Company, general contractor for an 
overhead bridge under construction joint- 
ly by the City of Baltimore and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at Lafayette street, 
Baltimore. 


SIGNALING 


THe INTERBOROUGH RApPiIp TRANSIT 
Company (New York City) has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany material for the installation of 
automatic block signals, with automatic 
train stops, on sections of its lines to 
Van Courtlandt: Park, to White Plains 
Road and on the Eastern Parkway line, 
Brooklyn. The order includes 136 color- 
light signals, 275 relays, 110 electro- 
pneumatic train stops and other materia! 


Continued on Next Left Hand Pag: 
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PRINGS on the new equipment were 
failing with appalling frequency. De- 
signs were checked. Manufacture was 
looked to. And yet, the failures continued. 


@ Republic metallurgists were appealed 
to. Conditions were analyzed; metallurgical 
examinations made, and a special alloy 
steel was chosen to remedy the trouble. 


@ No longer is steel just steel. Alloys have 
given the metallurgist a multitude of steels 
with varying qualities with which to meet 
varying conditions of service. 

@ For all these conditions, metallurgists of 
the Republic Steel Corporation have devel- 
oped in the country’s largest metallurgical 
research laboratories special alloy steels 
and irons. 

@ These better materials are proving of the 
greatest assistance in controlling the rising 
tide of maintenance. 


@ Where materials are a problem, consult 
the Republic Steel Corporation. 


Central Alloy Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Massillon, Ohio 


RS 


RAILWAY AGE 


A\n Epidemic of Parts Failures 
Checked by the “Metal Doctor’ | 
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Supply Trade 





A. A. Probeck has been appointed 
sales manager of the Federal Machine 
& Welder Company, Warren, Ohio. 


William P. Witherow, vice-president 
of the Republic Steel Corporation, has 
resigned to devote his time to private 
interests. 


L. W. Erickson has been appointed 
district representative for the Milwau- 
kee and Wisconsin territory of the 
Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, to succeed E. L. Par- 
sons. 


Ralph W. Payne has been appointed 
district railroad representative in the 
southeastern states, with office at 613 
Fifteenth street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., of the American Hoist & Derrick 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


Chatard & Norris, 218 Water street, 
Baltimore, Md., have been appointed ex- 
clusive representatives for the eastern 
part of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, of the Homestead Valve 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Cora- 
opolis, Pa. 


A. W. Thompson, vice-president since 
1928, and for the past five years Pacific 
coast manager in charge of sales for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. He succeeds 
W. C. Heath, who resigned on Novem- 
ber 1. 


The Railroad Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy on October 27, and on the same 
day the Federal Court appointed Fred 
E. Hummel, 105 W. Adams street, Chi- 
cago, receiver. The receiver has an- 
nounced that he will continue to operate 
the business, filling all orders for repairs 
and new supplies. 


Walter S. Lacher, western engineer- 
ing editor of the Railway Age, has been 
promoted to engineering editor to take 
over a portion of the duties heretofore 
handled by Elmer T. Howson, western 
editor, whose election as vice-president 
and director was noted in last week’s is- 
sue. Mr. Howson, who retains the po- 
sition of western editor, will continue 
to exercise general supervision over en- 
gineering matters as heretofore. 


Robert §S. Binkerd, formerly vice- 
chairman of the Eastern Railroads’ Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, who has 
been appointed director of sales of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., was born 
on November 7, 1882, at Dayton, Ohio, 
and was graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1904. He then served for four 
years as secretary of the Municipal Vot- 
ers’ League at Buffalo, N. Y. In 1908 


and 1909 he was secretary of the Citi- 
zens’ Union in New York and served in 
the same capacity with the City Club of 
New York from 1909 to 1917. 


During 
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the latter year he became advisor to the 
Fusion Committee in the New York City 
municipal election, and later in the same 
year, joined the organization of the As- 
sociation: of Railway Executives in New 
York as assistant to the chairman, in 
which capacity he was closely identified 
with the association’s public relations 





work. In 1922 he was appointed vice- 
Robert S. Binkerd 
chairman of the Committee on Public 


Relations of the Eastern Railroads and 
resigned in September, 1927, to become a 
general partner in the New York stock 
exchange firm of James H. Oliphant & 
Co. He later forsook this connection, 
but has continued up to the present his 
active association with financial enter- 
prises in New York. 


OBITUARY 


George A. Hart, manager of the Mel- 
rose Park works of the National Malle- 
able & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died on October 19, at Maywood, 
Ill. 


Robert H. Ripley, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the American Steel Foundries 
and chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation, died on 
November 4 at Chicago. 


Robert E. Keough, western represen- 
tative, railway appliance division of the 
American Fork & Hoe Co., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died on October 29 
from a complication of ailments. He 
was born in Denver, IIll., and was edu- 
cated at the University of Illinois. He 
entered railway service in 1892 as a sec- 
tion laborer on the Chicago, Peoria & 
St. Louis (now a part of the Alton & 
Eastern), at Bath, Ill. During the fol- 
lowing five years, he was employed by 
the Chicago & Illinois Midland, the 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, and 
the Litchfield & Madison. In 1897, he 
was appointed section foreman of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
(now the Missouri Pacific) at Gurdon, 
Ark., and in the following year section 
foreman for the St. Louis, Peoria & 


Northern (now the Chicago & Alton) at 
Holland, 


New Ill. In 1900, he was 
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made extra gang foreman of the St. 
Louis, Memphis & Southeastern (now 
the St. Louis-San Francisco), and in 1902, 
section foreman on the Chicago & Alton 
at Pekin, Ill. He entered the University 
of Illinois Academy in 1903 and con- 
tinued there until 1907, doing extra gang 
work for the Chicago & Eastern Iili- 
nois, the St. Louis Southwestern and 
the Illinois Central during summer va- 
cations. In 1907, he served as general 
foreman on second track work for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and in 
the following year was appointed road- 
master at Hannibal, Mo., which posi- 
tion he held until 1910, when he was 
transferred to Aurora, Ill. From 1913 
to 1916, he served as trainmaster and 
roadmaster. In the latter year he re- 
signed to become assistant engineer of 
maintenance of way, Eastern Lines, of 
the Canadian Pacific in Montreal, Que., 
which position he held until 1926, when 
he resigned to become western repre- 
sentative of the American Fork & Hoe 
Co., the position he was holding at the 
time of his death. 


William K. Bixby, who retired as 
president of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. in 1905, died in St. Louis, Mo., 
on October 29, from myocarditis. He 
was born at Adrian, Mich., on January 
2, 1857, and received the degree of mas- 
ter of arts at Amherst College in 1913, 
and the degree of doctor of law at the 
University of Missouri in 1907. He en- 
tered railway service in 1873 as a bag- 
gageman on the International Great 
Northern at Palestine, Tex., and later 
was employed in the baggage depart- 
ment of the Houston Union Station and 
still later, as general baggage agent of 
the International Great Northern. After 
he had been with the railroad severa! 
years, Mr. Bixby joined the Missouri 





Strauss Studio 


‘William K. Bixby 


Car & Foundry Co. and after becoming 
president of this company, played 4 
prominent part in the merger with the 
Michigan Peninsular Car Company. 
This merger was the first step in the 
consolidation of 13 firms which in 1899, 
formed the American Car & Foundry 
Co., of which Mr. Bixby was made 
president. Soon after the consolidation, 
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he became chairman of the board and in 
1905, retired. .Since his retirement, he 
served as One of the receivers of the 
Wabash from 1909 to 1914, and a di- 
rector of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company and engaged in many civic 
enterprises. He was a charter member 
of the Incorporation of the American 
Red Cross, and had served as honorary 
president of the Provident Association 
and Archaeological Society, president of 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
president of Washington University, a 
trustee of the Y. W. C. A. Endowment 
Fund, and a director of the National Gal- 
lery of Arts, Washington, D. C. 


Construction 





Battimore & Onto.—A contract amount- 
ing to approximately $125,000 for grading 
required in connection with relocation of 
this company’s main line in the vicinity 
of Wittmer, Pa., has been awarded to the 
Vang Construction Company, Cumberland, 
Md. 


Boston & Matne.—This company has 
awarded to Daniel O’Connell’s Sons, Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., a contract for the re- 
building, at a cost of $42,682, of bridge 
No. 5.25 (old B-7), at McKinstry avenue, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Lone Istanp.—The Public Service Com- 
mission of New York has approved as 
not excessive a bid of $53,561 submitted 
by Foley Bros., Inc., New York, for work 
in connection with the reconstruction of 
the railroad bridge carrying this com- 
pany’s tracks over Jericho turnpike, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS OF TEXAS.— 
The Texas State Highway department 
contemplates the construction of a high- 
way subway to carry the San Antonio- 
Austin highway under the tracks of this 
company in the vicinity of Fratt, Tex. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York Public 
Service Commission has designated for 
elimination the grade crossing of this 
company’s line with the Portville-Carroll 
county highway, about 1%4 miles south of 
Portville station, Portville, N. Y. Elimi- 
nation will be accomplished by carrying 
the highway under a revised grade of the 
railroad just north of the present crossing, 
at an estimated cost of $124,000. In con- 
nectio. with its general improvement pro- 
gram at Baltimore, Md., described in 
previous issues of Railway Age, this rail- 
road, jointly with the City of Baltimore, 
has awarded to the Maroco Construction 
Company a contract for the construction 
of an overhead bridge at Lafayette street. 


Texas & Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Christy-Dolph Construc- 
tion Company, Dallas, Tex., for the con- 
struction of a brick warehouse at that 
point, to cost about $27,000. 


WESTERN MArYLAND.—This company 
has ordered from the McClintic-Marshall 
Corporation steel, for delivery in eight 
or ten weeks, for the reconstruction of a 
five-span bridge at Spring Grove, Pa. 
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Financial 





CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey.—Omits Divi- 
dend.—Directors of this company have 
omitted the usual quarterly dividend of 
$2—its first omission of a dividend since 
1888. It has, however, this year paid three 
quarterly dividends of $2 and one extra 
dividend for the same amount. Last year 
it paid its four regular dividends totaling 
$8 and two extras of $2 each. 


Cuicaco & EAstTern ILLINoIs.—Notes.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to pledge and re- 
pledge as collateral security for short term 
notes $5,262,500 of its prior lien mortgage 
6 per cent bonds, series A. 


CuiIcaGo, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciric.—Trackage Rights—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to operate under trackage rights 
over the Northern Pacific from Longview 
Junction, Wash., to Vader Junction, 24.5 
miles, over the line formerly owned by the 
Longview, Portland & Northern. 


Gur, Mosire & NortHEern.—Interlock- 
ing Director—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized E. P. Bracken, 
executive vice-president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, to serve as a 
director of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
and the New Orleans Great Northern. 


New York CENTRAL.—Construction and 
Trackage Rights—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Michigan Central to construct two short 
connecting tracks from a point near Bur- 
ton avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich., to link 
it up with the Pennsylvania; thence pro- 
ceeding by trackage rights over the Penn- 
sylvania about one mile; constructing an- 
other short connecting track from the 
Pennsylvania to the line of railroad for- 
merly owned by the Michigan Railroad; 
thence proceeding from a point about 3 
miles south of Grand Rapids northward 
7.3 miles to Bridge street in that city. The 
New York Central is authorized to operate 
over the entire extension, which will be 
8.3 miles long, including trackage rights. 
This authorization takes the place of one 
granted by the Commission about a year 
ago which contemplated operation by the 
New York Central sinto Bridge street, 
Grand Rapids, over the Michigan Railroad, 
but omitted trackage rights over the Penn- 
sylvania and hence involved more new 
construction. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, $.87, quar- 
terly, payable January 1 to holders of record 
November 30; preferred, $1.75 quarterly, pay- 
able January 1 to holders of record November 30. 

Delaware & Hudson.—$2.25, quarterly, pay- 
a December 21 to holders of record November 
Central of New Jersey.—Quarterly dividend 
omitted. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Nov. 4 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Last 
year 


95.48 
94.13 


Last 
week 


45.49 
76.73 


45.84 
76.38 
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EXECUTIVE 


Robert K. Rochester, general man- 
ager of the Eastern region of the 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge 
of operation, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. Mr. Rochester succeeds 
Walter §S. Franklin, who was recently 
elected president of the Wabash. Mr. 
Rochester was born on December 7, 
1877, at Simcoe, Ont., and received his 
higher education at Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. He entered 
railway service on November 10, 
1901, and. until May 1, 1902, served as 
assistant engineer maintenance of way 
of the Michigan division of the Vanda- 
lia Railroad (now part of the Pennsyl- 
vania). From the latter date until No- 
vember 1 of the same year he served 
as acting engineer maintenance of way 
of the same division and then became 
engineer maintenance of way, which 
position he held: until June 1, 1905. 
From that time until May 1, 1909, he 
was principal assistant engineer of the 
same road, and was then appointed di- 
vision engineer of the St. Louis divi- 
sion. He remained there until July 1, 
1913, and was then appointed superin- 
tendent of the Peoria division, which 
position he held until April 1, 1914, 





Robert K. Rochester 


when he became superintendent of the 
Logansport division of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (now 
also part of the Pennsylvania). From 
January 1, 1917, until February 11, 1918, 
Mr. Rochester served as superintendent 
of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh division 
of the Pennsylvania. From the latter 
date until January 16, 1919, he was in 
military service. On January 16, 1919, 
he became superintendent on_ special 
duty in the office of the genera) man- 
ager of the Western lines of the Penn- 
sylvania, which position he held until 
August 16 of the same year. From that 
date until March 1, 1920, he was supef- 
intendent of the Cleveland and Pitts 
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burgh division of the Western lines, and 
was then appointed general superintend- 
ent of the Central Ohio division of the 
Southwestern region of the Pennsyl- 
vania at Columbus, Ohio. In January, 
1924, Mr. Rochester was appointed to a 
similar position on the Northern division 
at Buffalo, N. Y. In April, 1926, he 
was transferred in the same capacity to 
the New Jersey division, and in June, 
1927, was appointed assistant general 
manager at New York. From Novem- 
ber, 1927, to July, 1928, Mr. Rochester 
was general manager of the Long Is- 
land Railroad, and on the latter date he 
was appointed to the same position on 
the Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment as assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, operation. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


T. B. Collins, right of way agent of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co., with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., has had his duties ex- 
tended to cover tax matters and has had 
his title changed to tax and right of 
way agent. L. W. Hobbs, tax agent, 
has been appointed attorney, with head- 
quarters as before at Portland. F. J. 
Betz has been appointed attorney at 
Portland, to succeed O. G. Edwards, 
who has resigned. 


TRAFFIC 


H. S. Rice, commercial agent of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, has been 
promoted to general agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., succeeding P. L. Graves, deceased. 
A. S. Purnell has been appointed 
freight traffic agent at Miami, Fla. R. 
G. Taylor, Jr, has been appointed 
freight traffic agent at Atlanta. 


OPERATING 


Effective October 16, the position of 
general superintendent of the Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake (unit of the Union Pa- 
cific system) was abolished and W. R. 
Armstrong was assigned to other duties. 


Effective October 16, the telegraph 
departments of the New York Central, 
the Michigan Central, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Peoria & Eastern, were consolidated, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., and 
the following appointments were made: 
. W. A. Jackson, superintendent of tele- 
graph of the Michigan Central, with 
headquarters at Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed joint superintendent of tele- 
graph at the same point; A. Behner, 
superintendent of telegraph of the New 
York Central, West of Buffalo, the 
Ohio Central Lines, the Indiana Har- 
bor Belt and the Chicago River & In- 
diana, has been appointed joint assistant 
superintendent of telegraph, with head- 
quarters as before at Cleveland; S. L. 
Van Akin, Jr., superintendent of tele- 
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graph of the New York Central, Buffalo 
and East, with headquarters at New 
York, has been appointed joint assist- 
ant superintendent of telegraph, with 
headquarters at the same point; A. A. 
Dawson, assistant superintendent of 
telegraph of the Michigan Central, has 
been appointed joint assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraph, with headquarters 
as before at Detroit, and J. L. Niesse, 
superintendent of telegraph of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, has been appointed joint assistant 
superintendent of telegraph, with head- 
quarters as before at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Following the consolidation of a 
number of divisions on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, several 
changes have been made in the operat- 
ing personnel of this road, effective No- 
vember 1. That part of the Sioux City 
& Dakota division, including branches, 
north and west of West Yard, Sioux 
City, Iowa, has been merged with the 
Iowa & Dakota division, while that part 
of the S. C. & D. division between 
Manilla, Iowa, and West Yard, Sioux 
City and the Des Moines division have 
been merged with the Iowa division. 
The Wisconsin Valley division has also 
been merged with the La Crosse & 
River division. F. T. Buechler, super- 
intendent of the Sioux City & Dakota 
division, with headquarters at Sioux 
City, Iowa, has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Iowa division, 
with headquarters at the same point. B. 
F. Van Vliet, superintendent of the Des 
Moines division, with headquarters at 
Des Moines, Iowa, has also been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Iowa division, with the same headquar- 
ters. B. F. Hoehn, superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Valley division, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
La Crosse & River division, with head- 
quarters as before at Wausau, Wis. M. 
T. Skewes, assistant superintendent of 
the Iowa & Southern Minnesota divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Austin, 
Minn., has been transferred to the La 
Crosse & River division, with head- 
quarters at La Crosse, Wis. C. S&S. 
Christoffer, general superintendent of 
the Northern district, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent, with di- 
rect supervision over the Twin City 
Terminal division and the Duluth divi- 
sion, with headquarters as before at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and the position of 
general superintendent of the Northern 
district has been abolished. D. W. 
Kelly, general superintendent of the 
Middle district, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed 
general superintendent, with direct su- 
pervision over the Milwaukee Terminal 
division and the Superior and Madi- 
son divisions, with the same headquar- 
ters, and the position of general super- 
intendent of the Middle district has also 
been abolished. The position of C. A. 
Bush, assistant superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Terminal division, has been 
abolished, and Mr. Bush thas been as- 
signed to other duties. The positions 
of trainmaster on the Superior and 
Madison divisions have also been abol- 
ished. 
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John C. Rill, general superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Ohio Divisio 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 


ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the 
Western region, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding W. C. Higgin- 
bottom, who has been transferred to the 
Eastern region, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Higginbottom 
succeeds R. K. Rochester, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation is noted 
elsewhere in these columns. J. L. Gres- 
sitt, superintendent of the St. Louis di- 
vision, with headquarters at Terrc 
Haute, Ind., has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Southwest- 
ern division, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to succeed R. C. Miller, 
who has been transferred to the East- 
ern Ohio division at Pittsburgh to re- 
place Mr. Rill. J. C. White, superin- 
tendent of the Monongahela division 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, has 
been transferred to the St. Louis divi- 
sion, to succeed Mr. Gressitt. Mr. 
White has been replaced on the Monon- 
gahela division by G. S. West, acting 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Southwestern division, with headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Rill is 42 years of age and has 
been in the service of the Pennsylvania 
for more than 21 years. He was born 
on March 31, 1889, at Hampstead, Md. 
After a public school education he took 
a business course at Baltimore, Md., 
and later studied agriculture for a year, 
then going to Washington, D. C., to 
take a specialized course in business. 
Mr. Rill entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania on May 23, 1910, as a 
clerk at Bowie, Md., being promoted to 
chief clerk to the assistant trainmaster 
at Perryville, Md., on January 23, 1911. 
About three years later, Mr. Rill was 
advanced to assistant yvardmaster at 





John C. Rill 


Chester, Pa., being promoted to yard- 
master at that point on July 1, 1915. 
He was further promoted to assistant 
trainmaster of the Maryland division 
on May 14, 1917, which position he held 
until October 10 of that year, when he 
entered military service in the Enginecr 
Corps of the United States Army. -\t 
the close of the war, Mr. Rill had be- 
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come engineer in charge with the First 
Army, A. E. F., engaged in railway con- 
struction and operation. On returning 
to railway service, he again assumed the 
position of assistant trainmaster on the 
Maryland division, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, Del., later being pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Logans- 
port division, with headquarters at 
Logansport, Ind. He was transferred 
to the Columbus division, at Columbus, 
Ohio, in May, 1928, being again trans- 
ferred a year later to the Philadelphia 
Terminal division, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. In January, 1931, he was 
promoted to general superintendent of 
the Eastern Ohio division, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, which position 
he retained until his recent promotion, 
effective November 1. 

Mr. Gressitt has advanced through 
the engineering department of the 
Pennsylvania. He was born on April 
4, 1887, at Baltimore, Md., and was ed- 
ucated at the Baltimore Polytechnic In- 
stitute and at Lehigh University, grad- 
uating from the latter with a degree in 
civil engineering. He entered railway 
service on August 4, 1908, on the engi- 
neering corps of the Pittsburgh di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania being ad- 
vanced through the positions of chair- 
man, rodman and ttransitman. On 
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May 1, 1915, he was promoted to assist- 
ant supervisor of track on the Bellwood 
division, later serving in this position 
at Williamsport, Pa., and at Philadel- 
phia. From October 1, 1917, to July 10, 
1919, he was in military service with 
the 2lst Engineers. After the war he 
returned to the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania as acting supervisor on the Mo- 
nongahela division later being  pro- 
moted to supervisor, in which capacity 
he served during the next seven years 
on the Monongahela, Philadelphia 
Terminal and Pittsburgh divisions. He 
was promoted to division engineer of 
the Fort Wayne division on January 16, 
1927, being further advanced to super- 
intendent of the Sunbury division with 
headquarters at Sunbury, Pa., on De- 
cember 1, 1929. About June 1, 1931, he 
was transferred to the St. Louis divi- 
sion, at Terre Haute, which position he 
retained until his recent promotion, ef- 
fective November 1. 
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ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


G. H. Harris, assistant chief engineer 
of the Michigan Central, has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Detroit, Mich., to 
succeed J. F. Deimling, who has retired. 
These changes became effective on No- 
vember 1. 


George F. Blackie, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, has been promoted to chief 
engineer, with headquarters as before 
at Nashville, Tenn., to succeed Hunter 
McDonald, who has retired after 52 
years’ service with this road, 39 years 
of which have been as chief engineer. 
C. H. Johnson, senior assistant engi- 
neer, has been promoted to assistant 
chief engineer, with headquarters at 
Nashville, to succeed Mr. Blackie, and 
the position of senior assistant engineer 
has been abolished. 


Following the consolidation of a 
number of divisions on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the 
discontinuance of the positions of dis- 
trict engineer, a number of changes in 
the personnel of the engineering de- 
partment have taken place. B. O. John- 
son, division engineer of the Sioux City 
& Dakota division, with headquarters at 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been transferred 
to Aberdeen, S. D., with jurisdiction 
over that part of the Hastings & Da- 
kota division west of Montevideo, Minn. 
H. B. Christianson, division engineer of 
the Iowa division, with headquarters at 
Marion, Iowa, has had his jurisdiction 
extended to include the Des Moines di- 
vision and that part of the S. C. & D. 
division east of McCook, S. D. M. A. 
Bost, division engineer of the Iowa & 
Dekota division, with headquarters at 
Mason City, Iowa, has had his juris- 
diction extended to include that part of 
the S. C. & D. division west of Mc- 
Cook. W. G. Powrie, division engineer 
of the Iowa & Southern Minnesota di- 
vision, with headquarters at Austin, 
Minn., has been transferred to Savanna, 
Ill., with jurisdiction over the Dubuque 
& Illinois division and the Kansas City 
division. E. H. Johnson, division engi- 
neer of the D. & I. division, has been 
transferred to the I. & S. M. division, 
at Austin, to succeed Mr. Powrie. W. 
H. Vosburg, division engineer of the 
Kansas City division, with headquarters 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, has been transferred 
to La Crosse, Wis., with jurisdiction 
over the La Crosse & River and the 
Wisconsin Valley divisions. F. M. 
Sloane, district engineer of the Middle 
district, with headquarters at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been appointed division 
engineer of the Milwaukee Terminal, 
Superior and Madison divisions, with 
the same headquarters. W. Lakoski, 
division engineer of the Milwaukee 
Terminal division, has been transferred 
te the Milwaukee division, with head- 
quarters as before at Milwaukee. A. 
Daniels, district engineer of the North- 
ern district, has been appointed division 
engineer with jurisdiction over the 
Twin City Terminals and River divi- 
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sions and that part of the Hastings & 
Dakota division east of Montevideo, 
with headquarters as before at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. C. T. Jackson, district 
engineer at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant engineer maintenance of way 
at the same point. G. Tornes, general 
supervisor of bridges and buildings, has 
also been appointed assistant engineer 
maintenance of way, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


MECHANICAL 


The position of superintendent motive 
power of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buf- 
falo, rendered vacant by the death of 
W. T. Kuhn, has been abolished, and 
M. J. Hayes, general foreman, locomo- 
tive department, has been appointed 
master mechanic. 


J. A. Sheedy, superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Northwestern divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to the Southwestern division, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., 
succeeding G. S. West, acting superin- 
tendent of motive power, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the 
Monongahela division is noted else- 
where in these columns. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. J. Hiner has been appointed gen- 
eral fuel agent of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at New York. 


W. G. Black, mechanical assistant to 
the president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Pere Marquette, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of these 
companies, in which position he will ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over purchases and 
stores matters in addition to the duties 
he has performed heretofore. Mr. 
Black, whose headquarters remain at 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeds H. C. Pearce, 
director of purchases and stores, who 
has resigned. The position of general 
supervisor of stores of these roads, 
which has been held by J. E. Mahaney, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, has 
been abolished. E. A. Carlson, division 
storekeeper on the Pere Marquette, 
with headquarters at Saginaw, Mich., 
has been promoted to general store- 
keeper, with headquarters at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to succeed W. R. Culver, 
who has been transferred to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Huntington, W. Va., where he replaces 
J. P. Kavanagh, who has resigned. 
The position of assistant general store- 
keeper of the Pere Marquette, which 
kas been held by J. L. Harbry, with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, has also 
been abolished. These changes becam<¢ 
effective on. November 1. 


OBITUARY 


William E. McGraw, special repre- 
sentative of the operating vice-president 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died at 
that point on October 28, of apoplexy. 








